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MEALS  ON  A  JLYING  SGHJIDULE 


Sorae  h,omemakers  may  think  they're  up  in  the  air  when  it  comes  to  meal 
planning.     But  this  family  job  is  a  down  to  earth  proposition  compared  with 
the  planning  done  by  cooks  and  food  managers  who  prepare  the  meals  for  Our 
aviators.    Air  Quartermaster  chefs  m.ust  think  in  terms  of  "up  in  the  air". 
Scheduling  meals  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  requires  a  knowledge  of  good 
nutrition,  plus  the  ability  to  adapt  those  rules  to  high  altitude  flying. 


Wiat  our  aviators  eat  may  affect  the  success  of  a  flying  mission.  Unless 
all  the  men  are,  able  to  work  at  peak  officicncy,  the  safety  of  the  crew  is 
endangered.    At  high  altitude,  digestive  processes  are  slowed  dovjn  by  decreased 
oxygon  pressure,  by  cold  and  even  nervous  tension.     So  the  men  must  get 
carefully^^^sel^ectcd  diets  before  and  during  flights. 

The  Air  Quartermaster  in  Washington  has  Vijorked 
out  special  menus  that  are  followed  by  cooks  in 
the  field  kitchens  where  our  air  forces  are  located. 
Carboh^^-drates. .  .the  starch  and  sugar  foods.., form 
a  dominent  part  of  pre-f light  and  in-flight  meals. 
These  foods  digest  rapidly  and  easily  and  make 
energy  quickly  available. .  Bread,  potatoes,  noodles, 
spaghetti  and  macaroni  are  favorites.     Sugar  is 
obtainqd  in  desserts. , .cakes ,  cookies  and  puddings., 
jains  and  jellies. 

Vegetables  for  air-borne  meals  must  be  well-cooked, 
y         >     H    /av.-;     vsy  Vlhoa  the  cells  are  broken  dox^n  by  cooking,  the 

vegetables  arc  more  easily  digested.    Ones  in 
popular  use  are  carrots,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  squash,  sweet  potatoes,  peas 
and  spinach.     The  bulky  vegetables  V'.'ith  a  large  Dercehtage  of  cellulose.., 
such  as  cabbage  and  brussels  sprouts..,, are  avoided  in  excessive  quantities 
for  flight  meals.     But  of  course,  tho  aviators  can  have  them  when  they  return 
to  base. 


Otlicr  foods  generally  avoided  for  tliose  air-borne  dinners  are  fats  and 
proteins.    Fatty  foods  are  slow  to  digest.    Protuin  foods,  too  have  "staying" 
qualities  and  are  used  sparingly.    Hoxvcver,  some  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs 
or  milk  are  included  to  make  the  meal  more  attractive  and  palatable, 

-  Fruits  are  preferred  canned  .or  stewed.    Ravj  fruits  xvith  a  high  fibre  con- 
tent are  off  the  list  of  high-altitude  foods.     Plenty  of  drinking  water  and 
liquids  are  on  the  "must"  list. 

Any  deficiency  in  the  diet  is  made  up  when  aviators  return  from  a  flight. 
It's  not  necessary  and  sometimes  not  practical  to  rec.ch  a  balance  xvith  every 
meal,  but  the  balance  during  an  over-all  period. .. such  as  an  entire  day. ,,is 
alxvays  adequate  for  our  flying  men. 


As  for  how  those  meals  are  prepared.      1'Jhen  a  mission  is  scheduled, 
the  flight  field  kitchen  is  called.    The  food  manager  is  given  the  number 
of  meals  required  and  the  time  xvhen  the  food  will  be  picked  up.     Since  food 
that  goes  on  flight  must  be  of  peak  quality,  it's  usually  not  prepared  more 
than  tv.'o  hours  ahead  of  flight 'time.    It's  packed  in  insulated,  immaculately 
clean  cabinets.     These  cabinets,  or  food  v;armers,  are  17  inches  square  by 
11  inches  deep.    Each  holds  enough  food  and  hot  drinks  for  six  men.     In  the 
top  drav.'or  of  the  cabinet  are  stored  silverware  and  foods  that  are  to  bo 
caton  cold, .. sandwiches,  fruit,  cake.    The  rest  of  the  cabinet  is  electrically 
heated.    The  upper  section  of  the  heated  compartment  holds  six  1-pint  beverage 
cups  for  coffee  or  hot  drinks  and  six  1-pint  cups  for  soup.    The  lower  half 
contains  six  partitioned  food  trays.    And  here's  a  sojnple  menu. tomato 
soup,  3v;iss  steak,  potato  cakos,  buttered  peas,  rolls,  apple  cobbler  and  coffee, 

TI-IS  LAY  OF  TEI5  LAJNID 

You  can  get  a  slant  on  v;hat  gardeners  are  interested  in  these  days  from 
the  questions  pouring  in  to  Victory  Garden  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"Give  me  land..."  seems  to  be  the  theme  song  of  many  gardeners  now.  And 
Victory  Garden  Headquarters  refers  these  gardeners  to  local  victory  garden 
chairmen,  to  local  radio  programs  on  gardening  and  to  garden  pages  of  local 
ncxvspapcrs.    Many  cities  have  a  victory  garden  center,  an  office  of  volunteer 
or  city  employed  workers,  to  put  v,'ould-be  gardeners  in  touch  vdth  vacant 
plots.    Maybe  there's  such  a  headquarters  in  your  city.    If  there  is,  it 
would  be  helpful  if  you  vjould  tull  your  listeners  about  it.    If  not,  and  your 
area  ncods  such  a  service,  m.aybe  you  can  lond  a  hand  to  start  one, 

T'ilh.at's  the  right  time  to  plant  tomatoes  or  beans  or  corn?    This  depends 
entirely  on  thu  locale,    Jvidging  from  the  questions  coming  in,  your  listeners' 11 
like  to  hear  you  say,  "This  is  a  fine  time  to  put  out  those  tomato  plants, etc." 
Or  perhaps  a  word  of  vjarning  such  as:   "Don't  be  fooled  by  early  spring  weather 
we've  had.     Be  sure  the  danger  of  killing  frost  is  past  before  setting  out 
tender  plants  such  as  tomatoes  and  poppers."    Information  about  whun»«to-plant  - 
what  can  be  had  from  experienced    gardeners  in  your  area  or  from  the  state 
college  of  agriculture's  garden  bulletin. 

How  much  fertilizer  do  I  need  for  a  small  garden?      That's  only  one 
question  about  fertilizing.     The  answers  to  questions  like  this  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,    Hure  again  you  can  get  the  ansv/ers  for  your 
locality  from,  the  garden  bulletin  of  your  state  agricultural  college  or  from 
the  loc?l  victory  garden  leader  in  your  tov/n. 


If  you've  vjondorcd  about  homo  food  preservation  in  194-5.  .*  "Thero  vjill 
bkj  a  no.d  for  ovcry  garden  and  for  all  of  the  hoiiiG  canning  that^can  bo 
done  this  year That '  s  IJFA' s  Judge  Marvin  Jbnes  speaking.    And  Judgp  Jones 
goic;s  on  to,  say,  "These  twin  projects  in  the  home  I'Vill  help  relieve  the  problem 
of  inadequate  lab^r  for  production  and  for  processing  and  will  help  relieve 
tho  burden  of  wartime,  transportation;  ■  Tjie  surest  way  to 'guarantee  a  full 
suppT.\./-  of  fruits  and  vegetaDles  for  home  use  'is  to  grow  a  garden  and  do  as  much 
horne  canning  as  possible." 

Last  year,  seven  oui  of  eygr;y,..teri.  households  in  the  nation...  or  about 
24,800,000  households  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,,  according  to.  a  survey 
made  bjr  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    In  all,  these  households  put 
up  a  total  of- almost  three  and'  a  half  billion  quarts.    And  that  home-canned 
food'  accounted  for  nearly  half  the  canned  vegetables  and  for  two-thirds  of 
the  canni^d  fruits  that  made  up  our  total  civilian  supply  of  canned  goods,  ' 
Thanks  to  home ■ canners ,  there  was  more  fjod  not  only  for  the  people  at  home, 
but  also  for  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  Allies.  ,  ,  . 

Tliis  year,  the  need  for  home  food  preservation  is  even  greater  than  it 
■was  in  1944,     'Hie  supply  of  commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetable  s 
eivailable  to  civilians  is 'less  than  at  any  timo  during  the  war,  ■  .Even  after' 
the  war  in  Siirope  is  over,  the  de.'.;iand  for  c:^.nned  foodstuffs  vail  continue 
to  bo  great,    '.'j?A  will  continue  to  set-aside  part  of  the  commercial  pack  to 
meet  military  requirements  on  the  Pacific  fr.ont*    That's  why  home  canning- 
is,  one  of  the  most  important  wartime  programs  on  the  194-5    homo  front.  It's 
up  tc  the  home  canncr  to  help 'fill  the  gap  between,  supply  and  demand.  Home 
canners  are  asked  to  do  ah  even  better  job  than  they  did  in  1944, 

Hip  UAE  survey  shows  that  about  the  same  number,  of  home  canners  vjho 
preserved  food  in  1944  will  do  so  -again  in  194-5.     In  addition,  there's  a 
siseablo  group  undecided  whether  to  put  up  any  foods  at  home.    An  increase  in 
home  canning  \-jill  depend  on  this  group.    If  these  i^/omen,  realize  the  urgent 
need,  vje  know  v.;hat  their  decision  will  be.    You  can  help  by  telling  your 
listeners  ho.¥v  important  it  is  that  they  do  their  part  in  the  home  -food 
preservation  program  this  year. 


TRilVSL  "ROOTS 
arc  still  travelling the  produce  trails  of  the 


Beets  are  one  of  the  few  garden  vegetables 

that  can  be  eaten  in  toto  leaves  and  root. 

Originally,  only  the  leaves  were  eaten  as 
"greens",  but  as  the  result  of  gradual 
cultivation  the  size  .and  sweetness  of  the  roots 
..-have  been  increased.    Nov;  while  it's  the  beet 
coot  that  is  the  chief  production  feature  of 

this  crop,  the  leaves  especially  the  young 

tender  ones — -should  not  be  overlooked.  They're 
a  good  source  of  Vitamin  A, 


.' Bunched  buets  for  Toxas 
•country  in  goodly  num.ber,  , 


>-.-- 


SOME  SPRING  aiOOTING 


Fvuvrrablo  spring  woathcr  is  inspiring  the  asparagus  perennial  to  do  a  bit 
of  early  shooting.    You  know,  it's  not  the  fruit  of  the  asparagus  that  is  oaten, 
but  the  young  sn-:^ots  which--  cone  from  the  fleshy  root.     The  root  is  a  perennial 
and  it  throws  out  fresh  stalks  from  eyes. rather  like  the  eyes  of  a  potato. 

Or  inarily  most  :0f  the  asparoigus  on  the  nation's  markets  this  early  would 
be  from  California,    This- State  produces  -..vor  half  of  the  country's  commercial 
crop,  -md  April  is  one  of  the  peak  months  for  shipments;    This  year  because 
of  balmy. spring  days  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  states,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
llcvi  Jersey  and -Peiuisylvania  have  started  their  asparagus  to  ir.arket  much  earlier, 
Nonnally,  April  is  the  big  month  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  asparagus  ivith 
Nov;  Jersey  and  PennsylvrJiia  active  in  Mcy,     This  earlier  start  in  Nev;  Jersey 
and  Pcnnsylvonia  ^,111  provide  a  longer  season  f  jr  asparagus  if  growing  weather 
continuco  favorable.    During  May  and  June,  producing  sections  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Llichigan  and  Olao  provide  a  longer  season, for  asparagus  if  growing 
weatl\er  continues  favorable.    During  May  and  June,  producing  sectp-ons  in 
Illii\ois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  provide  a  large  portion  of  supplies  for 
that .  territory,  .  ,v;ith  Washington  and  Oregon  then-  taking  care  of  the  Pacific 
N:.rthv;est  m.arkets. 


PEFPEfijSD  yOBDS 

Popper  supplies  for  154-5  are  belo^7  those  of  last  year*    So  this  spice 
".all  continue  under  tighter  regulation  by  the  'Jar  ^..od,  Aoiai^istration, 

Our  popper  comos  from  the  Netherlands  Sast  Indies  and  India,  and  the  war 
"..1th  Japan  has  cut  off  shipments  from  the  N.E.I.    Vihile  the  war  has  not 
entirely  prevented  shipment- from  India,  the  exportable  quantitjr  of  pepper  is 
small  and  a  limited  quantity  for  military  use  only  is  to  be  expected, 
iortunately  there  ■.vorc  large  stocks  oJ*  pepper  on  hand  in  this  country  vjhen  the 
wa.r  brohe  out,  and  by  po.rtioning  them  out  we  have  b>-.on  able  to  meet  essential 
needs  for  this  spico  during  the  last  three  years. 

Distribution  is  done  by  spi.co  packers  viho  work  under  a  quarterly  quota 
set  up  by  the  War  E'.-oi  ACliainistrati on.    li'  you've  noticed  a  scarcity  of  pepper 
on  your  grocer's  shelves,  it'.-  becousc  our  inventory  supplies  have  been 
graduaii.y  reduced  and  so  in  turn  have  the  quotas «    During  April.  May,  and 
Juno,  packers  are  allowed  to  distribute  to  civilian  channels  and  food 
process:^rs  o.nly  25  percent  of  .the  amount  they  sold  during  these  s- me  three 
month-3  in  1941, 


SHREDS  OF  CAEROT 

Carrots  from  Texas  and  CalifDrnia  are  in  the  buraper 
crop. list  right  now.     Besides  their  abundant  amounts 
of  Vitamin  A,  carrots  are  also  a  fairly  good  source 
of  niacin,  riboflavin,  calciuni  and  iron.    The  increased 
popularity  of  carrots  in  the  las-6  fev;  years  might  well 
bo  justified  by  nutritive  value, alone, 

For  variety  in  serving,  you  might  wish  to  tell  your 
listeners  to  cook  carrots  with  the  outside  loaves  of 
coler^r.    And  shredded  carr  ots  and  cabbage  make  a  simple 
salad  that's  in  season  throughout  the  year.  But 
stress  shredding  these  vegetables  as  near  serving  time 
as  possible  to  conserve  food  value,, , .especially 
Vitamin  G, 


CAP  ON  TFIE  MILK  BOTTLE 

Even  though  we're  nearing  our  season  of  flush  milk , production,  the  War  Food 
Administration  is  going  to  continue  limitations  on  the  amount  of  milk  and  cream 
that  may  be  sold  to  civilians.     These  sales  quotas  vdll  be  necessary  so  that 
any  increase  in  milk  production  can  be  diverted  to  making  more  butter,  cheese 
and  evaporated  milk. 

These  limitations  on  fluid  milk  will  not  bo  noticed  too  much  because  milk 
sales  are  set  at  an  all-time  high.    You'll  remember,  fluid  milk  and  cream  sales 
in  all  major  cities  of  the  nation  are. under  quotas.    At  present,  most  dairies 
can  deliver  110  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  they  sold  in  June  194-3... a  high  month 
for  civilian  use,    Crecan  sales  in  most  markets  are  novj  at  90  percent  of  the 
June  1943  base  period.    If  m.ilk  and  cream  sales  should  increase  now  over  that 
baseperiod,  it  vjould  mean  a  reduction  in  civilian  supplies  of  manufactured 
dairy  products. 

In  some  areas,  of  course,  during  the  flush  spring  milk  production  period, 
there  may  be  more  Diilk  than  locaL  manufacturing  plants  can  handle.    If  this 
develops  then  the  ?Jar  Eood  A.dmini  strati  on  will  permit  dairies  to  adjust  taeir 
milk  and  creaxa  sales  cruotas  upvjard  during  May  and  June,    There  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  cottage  cheese  that  can  be  made. 

If  you  '-.'ondor  wh3^  sales  quotas  must  be  strictly  observed,  here  are  some 
figures.    The  ITar  Eood  Administration  says  that  v;ar  nuods  for  all  dairy  products 
in  1945  vjill  take  o.bout  21  billion  pounds  of  m.ilk  out  Qf  a  possible  record 
production  of  120  billion  pounds.    Fluid  milk  and  cre??jii  consumption  by  civilians 
will  probably  take. another  33  billion  pounds.     This  is  10  billion  pounds  more 
miilk  than  w?_s  used  by  civilians  in  pre-v/ar  years.    Thus  only  about  44  billion 
pounds  V'.'ill  bo  left  for  all  other  dairy  products  as  compared  vjith  60  billion 
pounds  used  this  ivay  in  pre-viar  years. 


. . .  4  iNE":S  OF  YdE  NCRTHK-^ST  REGION,  , ,  . . 

(Cleared  by  O.VJil*  with  an  "k"  essential  rating) 

•   •  SCHOOL  LUI'iCH  GROVJS 

'  '      «  1.  II'  "'        ' "  "■  "J ' 

This  xvook,        re- telling  y^u  about  the  School  Lunch  at  V/ashington  Elementary 
School,  Hunting'ton,  T7ost  "Virginia,    Next  week,  we*ll  describe  a  program  in  New 
Eanpshire. 

TROK         MOUTKS  0?  3A3S5.... 

Come  Goastructivo  School  Lunch  suggestions  and  at  the  Vfeshington  Elementary 
och:ol  in  K'lntington,  West  Virginia,  the  pupils  have  been  planning  the  mcnu^  for 
their  hot  lunch  program  for  the  past  two  years.    Of  course,  they  are  carefully 
supor'/ised. ,  .and  the  benefits  work  both  ways.    The  meals  are  planned  to  include 
foo'ds  the  c'lildren  like,,, and,  at  the  same  ti^no^  the  children  themselves  learn  a 
groat  deal  about  gjod  nutrition,  '   "' '"  " 

Ti:oro  are  200  pupils  at  the  V/ashington  School.,, and  101  of  them  oat  a  hot 
school  lunch.    The  school  would  like  to  serve  more  lunches. , »but  the  number  is 
limited  by  lack  of  space.    The  school  is  very  small... and  built  on  one  floor, 
with  a  sciparato-  roon  for  each  of  the  six  grades.    The  kitchen  is  in  a  little 
furn:.GC  room. 

The  ccok  at  the  ''ashington  School  is  a  capable  elderly  vjoman.    She  is  a 
widow  vjith  only  one  child.,. a  son,  who  has  been  overseas  for  almost  two  years. 
She  is  the  first  one  in  the _huilding. in  the  morning. , .and- the  last  one  to  leave 
In  the eyeningy  _  „She  says  that .  oervlng  otiier  .children  to  the  besst  of  her  ability 
helps  to  calm  her  anxiety  about  h^r  own  boy.    She  bakes  bread  at  the  school  every 
day,,, and  since  she  has  been  there,  that  bread  has  always  bo ej;;  whole  vjhcat, 

Tne-  student  meal  planning  sessions  have  been  the  source  of  many  amusing 
anecdotes.    One  teacher  tells  this  story  about  the  third  grade,    The  children 
had  planned  r.cnus  for  the  week  which  included,  spinach  for  one  day^    One  of  the 
boys  said,  after  lunch,.."!  didn't  like  my  spinach,  but  I  at?  it  rvaTA'ay".  The 
teacher  overheard  this,  and  asiced  him  why  he  had  planned  to  have  spinach  if  he 
didn't  like  it.    Said  the  boy,  "';7e  read  it  in  a  book,  so  we  just  put  it  down," 

On  another  occasion,  the  teacher  had  discussed  with  the  Fourth  Grade,  the 
IJar  F'^od  AdminiFtration' s  plan  for  school  lunches^.    She  told  thorn  that  every 
XyToe  A  lunch  must  include  broad,  butter  arid  milk,     Some  of  the  cn.ildrcn  vjere 
refusing  butter,  so  the  teacher  was  asking'  thom  vjhether  they  wan-^cd  a  large  or 
sraali  portion*    V/hen  she  asked  one  little  boy,  his  ansvjer  was,  "Oh,  give  me  what 
tnc  Govern:;;Ont    -    

The  teachers  report,  too,  that  the  children  often  ask  for  recipes  of  favorite 
dishes  to  take  to  their  mothers.    One,  for  spaghetti  and  meat  sauce,  was  sp 
popular that -the  teacher  put  it  on  the  board  and  had  the  children  copy  it.  And 
very  often,  mothers  call  at  the  school  to  get  recipes  of  dishes  the  children  have 
talked  ab^ut  at  home. 


Altogether,  the  plan  of  having  the  children  work  on  their  own  menus  has  been 
a  great  success  at  the  VJashington  School.    Figures  made  up  by  the  faculty  show 
that  the  children  have  learned  to  like  foods  they  never  liked  before... and  some 
of  which  they  never  ate  before.    And,  they  eat  them, , .because  mealtime  is  fun, 
and  a  picky  eater  is  frowned  on.    One  example  of  this  is  the  time  when  a  third 
grader  complained,  looking  up  at  his  teacher j  about  having  to  eat  sweet  potatoes. 
Before  the  teacher  could  answer  him,  a  fourth  grader  spoke  up,  "Eat  it,"  ho  said. 
And  the  younger  child  meekly  polished  off  the  svjeet  potatoes. 

The  I'fcshington  School  has  really  proved',  that  out  of  the  m.ouths  of  babes  come 

ideas  vjorth  listening  to.    And  it  has  proved  too,  that  once  children  know  about 

good  nutrition,  and  eating  the  proper  foods  in  the  right  amounts,  they  don't 
unlearn  the  lesson. 

*    *  >|<  >|c  ^ 


FEATURE  THESE. . . . 

Hero  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  o.nd  vegetables  in  m.ajor  markets  in 
this  region.      VJe  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh'  foods  when  you  give  meal- 
planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners,     Tiiis  is  the  forty-fourth  installment  of 
this  feature  vjhich  you'll  find  in  "RADIO  kOUM)-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  week. 

Latest''  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for  this 
report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your  local 
market  news  office. 
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Apples 

Broccoli  Rabe 

Beets 

Carrots 

Dandelions 
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Hubbard  Squash 
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Apples  .  . 
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Carrots 

Dandelions 
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.Onions 

Peppers 

Spinach 

Turnips      . , . „ 

P'ctatoos 
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Carrots 
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Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 
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Greens  Carrots  Carrots 
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and  dry)  peppers  .  Grapefruit 

Oranges  Potatoes  Onions 

■  Potatoes  Peppers 
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APRIL  CROPS  UP 


National  crop  prospects  are  better  right  now  than  a  month  ago,  accordin 
to  the  monthly  report  of  the  USDA  Bunsau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 


r/^{iOuc//\/(o  NbpjH^^srcRN  A/!f.t\eri.Tly  peach  states,  blooms  were  two  to  three 

weeks  earlier  than  usual  and  the  set  uf  fruit  exceptionally  heavy,  Frost 
between  April  1  and  7  caused  some  damage.,, the  extent  not  known  as  yet.  The 
unusually  warm  spring  weather  nearly  everyivhere  east  of  the  Rockies  brought 
plum  and  cherry  trees  into  full  bloom  as  far  north  as  the  fruit  sections  of 
southwestern  Miciiigan,    Here  again,  frost  damage  since  April  1  has  been 
variable  according  to  elevation.-  and  other  geographical  features. 

With  the  early  spring,  both  milk  and  egg  production  appear  to  have 
averaged  higher  during  March  than  at  the  same  season  in  any  previous  year. 
It's  interesting  to  not  that  the  increase  was  in  yeild  per  cow  and  hen 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  herd  or  flock  sise.    As  stocks  of  feed 
grain  and  wheat  on  farms  are  at  high  levels,  production  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  should  continue  heavy.     The  xvinter  wheat  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  863  million  bushel s. ,, the  largest  ever  in  prospect. 


IT^S  ALL  DRY.. 

In  the  dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soup  line,  chicken  noodle  and  vegetable 
noodle  are  the  tv.'o  best  selling  types  on  the  market  novj. 

These  quick  preparation  foods  are  on  the  plentiful  supply  list.  The 
family  cook  only  needs  to  add  ;vater  and  then  simmer  the  soup  for  a  fevj 
minutes.    Either  water  of  milk  may  be  added  to  dehydrated  pea  soup. 

Since  dry-mix  soups  have  a  limited  shelf-life,  the  more  progressive 
companies  relieve  their  distributors  of  old  stocks  in  exchange  for  a 
continuous  supply  of  fresh  soup.     These  companies  also  try  to  see  that 
their  dry-mix  soups  are  packaged  in  small  enough  containers  that  will 
permit  the  contents  to  be  consumed  vjithout  delay  once  they  have  been  opened. 


The  1944-45  orange  crop  is  estim^ated  to  be 
a  record  of  almost  IO7  mallion  boxes,  4  per- 
cent more  than  last  year  and  23  percent 
larger  than  thel942-43  crop.    Of  this  total, 
43  percent  vjill  be  early  and  mid-season 
varieties  and  57  percent  Valencias,  In 
Florida  right  no\v  the  demand  for  all  citrus 
fruits  continues  keen  between  processing 
plants  and  fresh  fruit  markets. 


As  for  other  fruits,  April  1  prospects  were 
good  across  the  country.    In  the  ten  Southern 
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AT  TEE  :)AIRY  GOIHTTSR 

Butter,  choose  and  evaporated  milk  supplies  for  civilians  vjill  be  about 
the  s-ju.ie  during  A'lril,  May  and  June  as  they  viere  the  past  three  months. 
Sven  though  milk  production  is  nov;  nearing  the  flush  season  and  more  of 
these  dairy  products  vi;ill  be  manufactured,  larger  war  requirements  for 
them  vi/ill  balance  the  increase  in  production, 

VGiy  be  specific  about  the  three-month  period?    Uell,  April  through 
June  is  the  second  quarter  in  our  food  "allocation"  or  food  portioning-out 
systeiir,     ;hen  our  food  sup':'lies  vjore  large  in  relation  to  demand,  v\re  went 
along  knov.'ing  all  requirements  could  be  met.    But  with  wartime  demands 
much  larger  than  supplies,  it  bcca:r.e  necessary  to  budget  our  food 
distribution.    How,  allocations  are  tentatively  made  for  a  year  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  giving  first  consideration  to  essential  food 
r'. q^uirements  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,     Tlx;  allocations 
also  cssure  the  home  folks  adequate  diets.    Food  requiremients  of  the 
armed  forces  and  civilians  of  our  allies  are  met  as  far  as  shipping 
f' cilities  and  our' supplies  v;ill  perrait.    Since  changes  may  be  needed 
as  military,  supply,  shipping  and  other  conditons  require,  allocations 
on  each  of  our  foods  are  made  "firm"  G'revy  three  months. 

The  creamery  butter  allocation  for  this  period  will  be  slightly  smaller 
than  in  the  first  quarter,    '.Tnile  there  v;i-ll  be  more  farm,  butter  produced, 
ii;  is  generally  consumed  locally  and  vjon't  increase  urban  supplies.  Creamery 
butter  production,  -vjhile  showing  .some  seasonal  increase,  is  lower  this 
spring  than  in  any  spring  for  the  past  15  years, . .largely  because  there 
are  such  urgent  requirements  for  whole  milk  in  the  m.finufacture  of  cheese, 
dried,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk.     Of  the  smaller  quantity  that  v;ill 
bd  produced,  war  agencies, ,, ,principally  the  military, ., .must  take  a 
larger  share, 

Tr-.Q  allocation  of  evaporated  milk  for  civilians  v.'ill  bo  the  same  the 
second  quarter  of  194-p  as  in  the  first,    Hovjever,  civilians  received  more 
evapor-'^ted  milk  than  was  allocated  for  the  J;anuary  through  March  period,,, 
in  part  because  of  substantial  increases  in  production,    NotiT,  if  non- 
civilian  claimants  take  all  but  the  amount  allocated-  to  civilians  this 
quarter,  the  quantity  for  civilians  may  be  smaller  than  in  the  three  months 
just  past, 

Tne  govermnent  xvill  be  buying  more  cheddar  cheese  for  the  next  three 
months.     But  because  prodiiction  is  increasing  seasonally,  civilian  supplies 
are  expected  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  past  three  months, 

Ci"iliGn  supplies  of  fluid  m.ilk  and  cream,  cottage  cheese  and  ice 
cream  are  not  formally  allocated.     The  very  perishable  nature  of  these 
dairy  products  takes  ti.am  out  of  the  food  groups  that  can  be  shipped 
abroad,    oo  \7ith  the  flush  milk  season  approaching,  civilian  supplies  of 
these  foods  are  going  up  this  quarter.    In  fact,  we' may  expect  even  more 
of  these  products  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
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RICE  3EARES 


Before  you  broadcaster  give  data  on  rice  puddings  or  perhaps  rice 
with  creamed  vegetables,  you  may  want  to  check  on  rice  supplie^n  your 


locality.    The  amount  of  rice  that  will  be 
distributed  to  U.  S.  civilians    for  the 
current  throe  months  is  less  than  in  the 
three  months  just  past.     The  Mar  Food  Administra 
tion  says  that  on  a  oer  capita  basis  for  the 
whole  year  civilian  supplies  vjill -average  a 
little  over  4  pounds  in  comparison  with  about 
6  pounds  in  1944, 


'The  reason  for  the  cut  is  the  urgent  need  for 
more  rice. in  the  liberated  areas,  such  as  the 
Philippines.    The  Japanese  are  occupying  Far 
Eastern  territories  which  before  the  war 
produced  90  percent  of  -tiie  rice  entering  world 
trade  iriarkots.     This  has  i.icant  shortages  for  the  United  Nations. .. shortages 
becoming  more  pressing  as  nevj  territories  are  liberated  which  used  to- 
dopend  on  the"  Far  East  for  their  imports.     The  production  of  rice  this  year 
from,  all  area  open  to  the  Vnitod  Nations  is  about  the  same,  as  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand  the  liberation  of  nev/  territories  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  has  increased  requiremonts.     So  civilians  in  the  United  States  ani 
in- the  United  Kingdom  vvi  11  take  a  cut  in  their  rice  share  to  help  relieve 
food  shortages  in  the  liberated  areas.    Rice  is  basic  in  the  diet  of  ths 
people  in  the  Philippines  arxd  other  Pacific  areas,  and  there  are  no 
substitutes  for'  rice  which  are  acceptable  te  these  people. 


TRESS  OF  LlEtvIORISS 

During  coming  months. .  .every  community  in  the  country  ;vill  be  discuss- 
ing war  i::emorials.    As  you've  probably  noticed. .  .there' s  a  trend  toward 
living  memorials.    And  one  idea  that's  gaining  in  popularity  is  that  of  a 
community  forest  as  a  memorial  to  the  war  dead. 

Many  comjiiunit&s  have  already  made  plans  for  their  memoirial  forests. 
Those  arrangements  vary  widely  because  they  are  fitted  to  local  conditions. 
And  some  are  adaptations  of  the  forest  idea.    For  example,  New  Jersey 
garden  clubs  plan  to  sot  out  dog^jvood  trees  on  the  roadsides,    A  12  acre 
grove,  of  rodu'ood  trees  will  be  the  war  memorial  of  one  California  community. 


Reports  of  the  plans  csA  a  grovjing  number  of  requests  for  information 
on  comiiiunit^/  forests  are  com.ing  to  the  Forest  Service,  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Club  and  civic  loaders  are  asking  about  procedure  in  buying 
land,.. and  the  need  for  special  local  ordinances. ,,  the  expense  pf  management 
upkeep  and  protection  of  such  forests,     Tiicy  vjant  to  know  what  species  of 
trees  arc  best  o.daptod. ,  .where  t.b  get  seedling  trees... when  to  plant. 

For  a  progrom  on  conmaunity  forests  as  war  memorials,  you  can  get 
much  information  from  your  state  forester,  Extension  and  local  farm 
foresters,  and  the  county  agricultural  agent. 
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In  addition  you  may  want  a  complote  list  of  suggestions  for  the 
establishir.ont.  and  .naaintGnanco  of  a'  community  forest,  "You  may  get  a 
copy  of  the  list  .-free  by  writing  Forest  Service,  'Ui  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  VJashington  25,  D. 'C,  or  by  v/ritirig  a  Eegional  Forest  ' 
Service  Office  at:  .  Banicers  Security  Bldg, ,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


3211^0  GA^IE  \n.lli  TUEK2Y 


Iloner.'u-ccrs  vdll  not  find  many  turkeys  on  the  market  from  novj  on  until 
Ihanksgiving.    J-J.1  turkeys  marketed  in  the  princiapl  producting  state's 
are  being  set  aside  for  purchase  by  the  Armed  Forces, , .largely  for  holiday 
moals^    Itiou.  it  night  seem  a  bit  early  to  be  shopping  for  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  ana  New  Year's  dinners,  our  •'^uartermast  Corps  has  to  take 
advantage  of  supplies  in  season* 

In  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  poultry  producers  market  hen 
turkoys.    These  hen  turkeys  are  chiefly  bought  by  restaurants  and  hotels* 
It  s-^ons  that  most  home  cooks  associate  turkey  v.jith  the  holiday  season 
and  thoir- purchases  of  this  traditional  bird  drop  off  in  J:;.nuary.     So  if 
you  notice  turkey  less  frequently  on  restaurant  menus,  you'll  know  buyers 

f.or  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  other 
branches  of  the  armed  services  are  filling 
3om.e  of  their  reo^uirements  early*  These 
turkoys  can  be  on  their  -way  to'  distant 
battle  fivjlds  in  plenty  of  time-  for  the 
holidays  and  for  u-se  in  rust  camps  and 
hospitals  if  needed.    Array  camps  and  hospitals 
in  this  country  will  bo  supplied  vjith 
turkeys  purchased  from  the  new  crop  vjhich 
starts  to  market  in  mid-August  or  early 
•'"  September, 


The  armed  forces  are  going  to  need  more  • 
turkey  thj.s  year  than' last.     To  offset  this,  however,  current  estimates 
point  to  a-  record  production  of  315  million  pounds  of  turkey  compared  with 
507  million  pounds  in  1944,    So  after  all  military  needs  are  met  and 
turkeys  can  be  released  into  civilian  markets  later  this  year,  the- folks 
at  hone. should  have  an  average  of  5  and  l/3  pounds  per  person  in  1945, 
Civilians  consumed  a  little  over  3  pounds  per  person  last  year. 


battlinCt  t-zE  bugs 

The  snag  most  home  gardeners  got  caught 
on  last  year  was  bugs,  acco.rding  .  •_  •.     -cl  " 
to  a  garden  poll  taken, by  the  United  States 
Dopartaient  of  Agriculture ,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,    Chances  are  these  in- 
sects— ' — ants,  apliids,  bean  bottles,  flea  » 
beetles,  cutworms,  loaf  hoppers — -i-Twill,  be  ■ 
the  number  one  trouble  spot  again  this 
.year,.    But  they  can  be  beaten  if  the  • 
gardener  starts  early  and  .sticks- in  the 
fight  to  .the  very  end. 


Broadcasters  are  in  a  position  to  render  real  service  to  gardeners 
by  telling  them  where  to  get  the  best  information  on  bug  battle  tactics. 
One  place  you  can  direct  them  is  to  your  state  agricultural  college  for 
its  bulletin  on  garden  insects.    AiiOther  is  the  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Va'r^.shington  25,  D.C,  for  a  Victory  G-ardener' s  Handbook  on 
Insects  and  Diseases,  M»P,  No»  525» 


laXY  FACTS 

The  case  of  the  disappearing  tapioca  pudding  has  been  explained  by 
a  sharp  cut  in  our  tapioca  imports  and  by  the  rise  in  industrial  uses  of 
the  starch.     But  even  though  your  listeners  have  given  up  tapioca,  our 
present  imports  of  the  starch  still  don't  give  a  supply  largo  enough  to 
meet  all  the  essential  requirements  for  it. 

Some  of  the  demands  that  were  once  filled  by  tapioca  are  now  being 
filled  by  waxy  starches.    In  case  you  hear  more  about  these  waxy  starches, 
perhaps  you'd  like  to  have  a  little  background  information  on  them.  It's 
a  story  of  research  and  plant  breeding. 

Much  of  the  stickum  on  the  backs  of  stamps  and  other  industrial  pro- 
ducts that  was.  made  from  tapioca  isn't  any  more.     It's  made  with  a  starch 
from  waxy  corn.    Plant  breeders  of  the  Agricultural  Eesearch  Administration 
U.  S,  D,  A,  working  with  the  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station  developed  the 

waxy  corn  a  hybrid  several  years  ago,    VJhen  the  squeeze  came  on 

tapioca  imports  after  Pearl  Harbor,  they  rushed  up  normal  harvest  to  get 
plant  seed  of  this  vjaxy  corn.    It's  expected  that  this  year  will  see 
production  of  enough  xvaxy  corn  for  all  requirements  for  adhesives,  for 
stamps  and  other  industrial  purposes,  including  war  uses-. 

And  perhaps  you've  been  wondering  how  bakers  still  get  that  firm 
consistency  in  their  fruit  pie  fillings  without  using  a  flour  base.  Chance 
3.1*0  f  "t'llci  t's  not  tapioca.     It  could  be  gotten  with  a  starch  iaade  from  waxy 
sorglium.    The  waxy  sorghum  was  developed  by  USDA  plant  breeders  in 
cooperation  with  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,    This  was  also  before  the 
war,    Four  years  ago,  there  vjere  only  20  pounds  of  this  sorghum  seed.  But 
last  year,  32  million  pounds  of  it  were  available  for  processing.  The 
starch  made  from  sorghum  goes  largely _ to  the  food  industry  to  fill  gaps 
loft  by  our  short  tapioca  supplies, 

MEALS  WIIE  LIILEAGE 

A  billions  pounds  of  f ood, , «that ' s  the  amount  the  school  kids  of  this 
nation  will  have  oaten  by  June  under  War  Food  Administration's  School 
Lunch  Program  for  this  year,...  If  your  listeners  find,  it  hard  to  visualize 
a  billion 'pounds  of  food, 'you  might  tell  them  it's  enough  to  fill  a  string 
of  box  cars  stretching  from  Nevj  York  to  TJashington,  D.C, 

What's. more,  that's  a  billion  pounds. of  food  produced  by  American 
farmers  and  handled  by  American ' tradespeople.    Some  of  it  included 
"emerge.a-cy"  foods  that  had  to  be  marketed  fast  to  avoid  waste*    For  example 


many,  of  the  hurri'cane  apples  that  threatened  to  glut  the  markets  last 
fall  after  the  hurrican  swept  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  moved  through 
the"  School  Lunch  Program  tro  hungry  youngsters.    The  program  used  among 
other  things  plentiful  onions  from  the  north  and  west,  southern  sweet 
potatoes  in  abundance,  thousands  of  bushels  of  snap  beans,  many  of 
them  canned  at  community  centers  for  wintertime  school  lunches. 

Despite  the  siaeable  food  figure,  UFA  estimates  there  are  still 
millions  of  youngsters  vJho  need  hot  lunches  at  school.',  .some  of  them, 
kids  whose  whole  lunch  consists  of  popcorn  or  pickles  or  sweets  and  pop  or 
a  favorite  food  that  however  good  in  itself  doesn't  give  the  youngster  the 
nutrition  he  needs. 

Under  the  present  set-up,  WA  will  undenwite  a  school  lunch  program 
up  to  nine  cents  depending  on  the  type  of  lunch  the  school  serves. 
Alivays  the  school  lunch  is  a  community  project,  sponsored  by  civic 
organizations  -  PT&'s,  American  Legion  groups,  Rotary  end  "Kiwanis  Clubs, 
and  the  like. 

If  any  of  your  listeners  are  interested  in  the  details  of  the  - 
school  Lunch  Program,  suggest  that-  they  write  to  the  war  Food  Administration 
ITashington  25,  D.C. 

N5V;S  OF  THE  MORTE^^TERN  AIUiL. 
(Cleared  by  O.VJ.I.  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 
SCEOOL  LUITCH  GROMS 

This  week,  our  story  is  about  the  School  Lunch  at  the  Hudson,  New  Hampshire 
Junior  High  and  Elementary  Schools.    Next  v.'eek,  we'll  toll  you  about  a 
program  in  Washington,  D.C. 

IT'S  NC  PIGCTG... 

It's  been  a  long  tiine-  since  noontim.e  at  the  Hudson  New  Hampshire 
Elementary  and  Junior- High  Schools  featured  cold,  picnicky  foods  brought 
from  home.    Instead,  an  appetizing,  nutritious  hot  lunch  is  served,  for 
8  cents  a  meal,,, or  4-0  cents  for  the  five-day  school  ^voek, 

Gauis  H.  Barrett,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Hudson  area, 
says  that  the  schools  have  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  lunches 
low,  at  the  same  time,  serving  the  children  a  full  hot  meal,  thi  t  sup  dies 
one-third  of  their  daily  nutritive  requirements. 

Children  who  live  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Hudson  schools 
can  usualljr  go  homo  for  lunch.    But  in  some  cases,  both  parents  are  working, 
so  the  children  stay  at  the  school  for  lunch  even  though  their  homas 
are  nearby, '  Some  of  the  older  students  are  earning  money  in  part-time  xvork, 
but  even  so,  there  are  many ' families  who  can't  afford  a  great  deal  for 
lunches.     For  these  reasons,  the  schools  have  worked  hard  and  successfully 
to  cut  the  cost  of  the  meals  from  60  cents  a  week  to  40  cents. 


In  Hudson,  the  School  District  sponsors  of  the  lunch, ,. supplying 
funds  for  the  school's  equipment  and  food.    And  the  l-Jar  Fooi  Adraini  strati  on '  s 
reimbursement  of  9  cents  for  each  full  Type  A  meal.., and  2  cents  for  each 
half-pints  of  mdlk  served  to  students  who  don't  take  the  full  meal,  has 
also  helped  to  keep  the  cost  of  lunches  lovj.    There  are  three-hundred 
students  enrolled  in  the  tv;o  schools.    About  half  of  them  eat  the  full 
hot  lunch,,, and  another  50  have  milk  during  the  school'  day. 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major  markets 
in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  when  you  give 
meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners,     Tliis  is  the  forty-fifth 
instalLmcnt  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in  "RADIO  ROUM)-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.  For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
local  market  news  office. 
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M'  YORIl  CITY 


PHIL^ELPHIA 


Apples 

Broccoli-Rabe 

Carrots 

Dandelions 

Kale 

Leeks 

Onions  (Dry,  green  and 
scallions) 

Parsnips 

Radi  she  s 

Rutabagas 

Spinach 


Apples 

Asparagus 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Dandelions 

Sscarole 

Kale 

Onions     •   -  - 
Peppers 

Romaine  lettuce 

Spinach 

Tom.atoes 


Apples 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Green  Onions 
Onions  (dry) 
Scallions 
Sninach 


M^I^Uy^O-^    B.C.,  PITTSBURGH  BALmiORE 


Apples  Apples  Apples 

Garrets  Carrots  Cabbage 

Kale  ■  ^  Celery  Carrots 

Spinach  Onions  Grapefruit 

■    Poppers  Onions 
Svjeet  Potatoes  Peppers 

Spinach 
Sweet  Potatoes 
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War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 


COUNTER  BALANCE 


Here's  a  reviev;  of  the  :iieat  situation.    Meat  supplies  will  continue 
short  of  demand  at  ceiling  prices  until  the  fall  when  more  livestock  comes 
to  r.':.rket  seasonally.     The  present  shortage  is  chiefly  due  to  the  29  percent 
reduction  in  hogs  as  compared  with  last  year's  supply.     This  smaller  supply 
is  particularly  noticeable  because  more  than  half  of  our  meat  is  pork. 

Although  cattle  marketings  are  still  fairly  high,  this  is  the  normal  low 
season  for  cattle  •'^slaughter.    The  saine  holds  true  for  sheep  and  lambs. 

At  the  same  time  purchases  of  meat  for  war  uses  has  increased.  Our 
armed  forces  are  taking  about  10  percent  more  meat  than  they  did  a  year  ago... 
about ' one  out  of  every  four  pounds, 

Miilo  the  ai.iount  of  meat  for  civilians  is  limited,  veal  will  be  one  of 
t];e  more  availoble  meats  during  the  next  few  vjet;jks.     Spring  lamb  is  also 
f  airier  vjoll  distributed.,  in  the  nation*  s -meat  markets,    Weinors,  sausage, 
and  ruch  variety  moats  as  liver,  kidneys  and  m.oat  loaf  appear  to  lead  the 
supply  list  in  most  of  the  larger  urban  centers. 

You  can't  cook  statistics,  but  sometimes  a  few  well  chosen  facts  can 
go  a  long  way  tovjard  giving  your  listeners  the  "why"  of  a  particular  food 
situation.    Here  are 'some  figures  on  the  meat  supply' that  can  be  understood 
by  evoryono,'    From  each  100  pounds  of  Lieat  produced  in.  the  United  States, 
70  pounds  are  Federally  inspjctod.    Of  this  70  pounds,  51  and  a  half  pounds 
must  -  bo  sot-aside  for  government  purchase  for  vjar  use.    Since  only 
Federally  inspected  incat  can  bo  shipped  from  one  state  to  another,  the 
sot-nsidc  loaves  ^8  and  a  h.alf  pounds  out  of  every  hundred  for  interstate 
trade,    VJlion  we  consider  that  most  of  our  large  cities  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  thej?o  interstate  shipments,  wo -begin  to  realize  why  their  supplies 
are  limited,  .  . 

.  •      Non-f oderally  inspoctud  meat  can  vr.o^e  only' in  state  channels  and 
therefore  is  of  no  help  to  natior-al  distrib'jitipn,  although  at  times  it  ivill 
result  in  'rood  supplies  in -one  cormnunity  while  a  neighboring  town  across 
a  state  lino  is  experiencing  . a  severe  m.eat  shortage,  ^ 

Kany  of  the  moat  packing  plants  and  slaughter  houses  now  under  federal 
inspv..ction  are  not  operating  to  capacity.     If  laoro  livestock  were  directed 
to  fudorally  inspected  plants',  pur  total  meat  .supply  could  move  more 
freely  throughout  the  country. 


OYm  TliS  COFFEE  CUP 

Coffee  ranks  high  as  a  morale  food  thou:ih  it 
mak:es  no  contribution  to  the  nutritional  side 
of  the  diet  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
niacin) ,     Because  coffee  has  a  definite  place 
in  the  Am.orican  jaenu,  it's  good  news  to  know 
that  our  supply  of  this  beverage  is  ample  to 
meet  all  needs... both  civilian  and  military. 
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Not  only  do  v;g  have  stocks  on  Iiand  to  carry  us  ever  for  several  months,  bat 
substantial  quantities  arc  purchased  and  ready  for  shipincnt  in  the  14 
producing  countries  of  this  hemisphere, 

^Vhat's  .Tiore,  we're  novj  drinking  more  coffee  than  vjq  did  in  pre-war  years, 
Consuinption  has  been  rising  steadily  over  the  past  decade. .  .from  about 
12  pounds  per  -.person  in  1932  to  1^2  pounds  in  1941.    After  the  United  States 
entered  the  v:ar,  shipping  space  for  coffee  was  limited;  and  in  1942  and  43 
civilians  were  lE^rictcd  to  about  13  pounds  per  capita  for  each  of  these  years. 
In  1944*  stocks  jf  coffee  were  again  favorable,  and  civilian  purchases  reached 
an  all-tiine  high  of  I6  pounds  per  capita,  , 

GIRL  V,HH  A  HQS 

Round-up  carried  stories  on  March  24  and  31,  c.lling  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  4  million  extra  Vi/orkers  on  farms  this  year,  and  giving 
background  on  the  Women's  land  Army  and  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers,    Up  to 
now,  spring' developments  on  the  farm  front,  have  not  lessened  tnis  need, 
I'f  anything,  exceptionally  good  weather  in  most  sections  has  intensified  it. 

There's  every  reason  to  continue  to  do  all  you  can  to  get  "feovjn  and  city 
people  interested  in  the  j'oncn's  Land  Army  and  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers, 
These  two  groups  are  a  very  large  part  of  the  U.S,  Crop  Corps.    Here  are  the 
goal  figures  again:  three-quarters  of  a  million  women;  a  million  and  a  half 
boys  and  girls, 

U.S.  Crop  Corps  v;ill  be  scheduled  in  the  Olff  "Government  Message"  plans 
during  llcy  on  this  schedule:  netv/ork  allocations,  week  of  I.Cay  1 :  station 
announcements  for  network  affiliates,  week  of  Lay  21;  station  announcements 
for  indoponacnt  stations,  vv'cek  of  May  28, 

Perhaps  you  can  arrange  soirie  special  features  to  give  emphasis  to 
station  announcement  messages:  your  station  will  receive. 


FISK  ON  7ES  SCALE 


For  the.  fish  fancier  and  thos>.-,  xvho  are  counting  their  red  points,  the 
supply  of  fresh  fish  is  of  current  interest.    Right  now  and  during  the  month 
of  Hay,  fresh  fish  vjill  be  landed  at  fishing  ports  throughout  the  country. 
The, _varl^etj^s^  available  will  vary  according  to  section  and  local  orefcrences. 


Maybe  your  listeners  are  more  familiar  vath  the 
form  or  cut  of  the  fish  than  the  names.  Sometimes 
fish  is  sold  in  steak  form.     These  steaks  are 
cross-sections  of  large  f ish, ., salmon  and  halibut 
are  oi'ten  sold  this  way.    Chances  are  though, 
your  listeners  uill  buy  most  of  their  fish  in 
frozen  fillet  fonri.    These  may  bo  single  fillets... 
moaty  sides  cut  from  the  fish.    Often,  whiting 
and  other  species  arc  sold  as  "butterfly"  fillets. 
This  means  the  fish  has  been  cut  down  the  back  and 
spread  open. 


Fish  which  arc  sold  as  caught,  such  as  nackcral,  arc  known  as  "whole"  or 
"round"  fish.     Those  with  only  the  entrails  removed  arc  called  drawn  fish. 
Dressed  fish  have  had  the  entrails,  head,  tails  and  usually  the  fins  removed. 
The  pan-dressed  ones  are  the  sm.ullur  size  fish  that  i.aay  be  split  along  the 
belly  or  back  and  may  have  the  backbone  removed. 

The  secret  of  cooking  fish  is  the  using  of  low,  slow  heat.    Poor  cooking 
accounts  for  most  of  the  r,reiudices  people  have  formed  toward  sea  food.  So 
toll  your  listeners  about  the  basic  rule  of  low  heat,  and  then  have  them 
bring  out  their  recipe  books.  Fat  fish  may  be  baked  or  broiled.    Lean  fish 
can  bo  sirjnercd  or  stoaiued  or  made  into  chowders.    Either  tyoe  may  be  fried, 

FOR  BETTER  LI^/INQ 

rjiiethcr  she  lives  in  Crossroads,  Indiana  or  Calcutta,  India.,,  a  homemaker 
is,  first  of  all,  concerned  vjith  the  coimnon  problem.s  of  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing r.oA  shelter  for  her  family,.   Her  interest  in  world  affairs  often  stems 
from,  these  matters,  ■  ■ 

The  proposed  United  Nations  ij.it urnatioiril  organisation  to  -deal  with  food 
and  agriculture  is  the  FAO.,.Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.     Because  the 
FAO  vjill  have  a  close  bearing  on  .her  problems,  the  homemaker  has  a  special 
■interest  in  this  part  of  the  plan'  for  vjorld 'security. 

To  describe  FAO's  purpose,  simplj!-  ".nd  briefly,  econamists  of  the  U,S, 
Departme.nt  of  Agriculture  sa.y,  "It's  to  find  xvays  in  which  food  in  search., 
of  a  f  aiTiily. . .  the  thing  we  call  surplus  food...  can  meet  the  f-jnily  in  search 
of  food.,, at  all  tim.es  in  the  j.iarket  places  of  the  world,"  *  • 

FAO  will  do  this:  by  setting  up  a  council  table  where  representatives  of 
all  nations  may  v\;ork  out  their  joint  problems  in  food  and  agriculture. 
Technical  missions  of  the  best  exports  may  be  sent  to  the  countries  that 
war-t  and  need  them  to  help  solve  problemiS  of  farm  production  and  economacs.., 
to  help  them  i;;iprove  their  m.arkcting  metiiods-  to  speed  up  the  movement  of  foods 
to  -he  v/orld  markets .,  .and  help  to  improve  conditions  of  farm  life  everywhere, 

Porhaps  the  homemaker  in  Crossro-.ds  would  like  to  know  how  bettor  farming 
m.ethods  in, .,  say, ,,  Timbuktu. .  .miaj;-  mean  more  food  for  her  family.     But  v;hen 
she  stops  to  think  how  small  the  world  has  become... and  how  distant  markets 
are  noxv  near  in  time...  she  S'-cs  that  her  fatnily  m.ay  derive  benefits  from  improve 
fam        production  and  mox^'e  general  prosperity  in  other  parts  of  the  I'/orld. 
But  the  benefits  for  v.;hich  x-jom-en  of  the  world  will  be  most  grateful  is  the 
contribution  F  A  0  c.n  juake  toward  world  peace  and  dem.ocracy. 

As  Secretary  Vftckard  points  oi.it,  "Low  levels  of  living-  m.ost  of  all 
hunger  -  are  among  the  chief  sources  of  unrest  and  strife.    Hungry  people 
don't  often  m.ake  v/ise  political  decisions  or  build  strong  institutions. 
There  can  be  no-  real  democracy  whore  the  bulk  of  the  people  arc  only  half 
fed,., To  keep  the  peace,  xve  must  .  .ako-  the  peace  worth  keepi.ng.     Vfc  must  do 
more  than  strike  down  open  aggression. ., we  must  to  the  greatest  possible  . 
extent  rom.ove  the  cause  of  discontent  and  the  conditions  that  invite  aggression',' 

FAO  is  one  of  the  foundation  stonos  in  the  structure  fox vjorld  security. 
On  rocommendat io.n  of  tiie  not  Springs  conf.:runcu  in  Llay,  19^1-2,  the  ITnited 
Nations  Interim  Gom^nissicn  on  Food  and  Agriculture  has  dravm  up  a  proposed 
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charter.    Ninotoon  nations  havo  approved  the  charter.    On  March  2b,  194^, 
Prosidont  Roosevelt  rocoiiu.icndod  that  Congress  approvv^  our  monborship. 
Congressional  comnittccs  are  studying  the  inoasuro.    FAG  will  begin  to 
function  as  scon  as  20  nations  approve  the  charter. 


Lend-lease  is  four  years  old  this  vjeek.  It 
was  born  on  April  29,  1941,  when  actual 
shipping  operations  got  under  way  to  supply 
aid  to  our  allies.    Just  about  one  month 
later,  a  blacked-out  British  freighter,  the 
Egyptian  Prince,  dropped  anchor  at  the 
Tilbury  Docks  in  London  with  the  first  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  reach  one  of  the  United 
Nations.    Your  listeners  v/ill  be  interested 
in  the  follovjing  report  on  the  event  as  it 
r.ppsBred  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

j  'J    "No  cheering  crowds  welcomed  the  first  consigniU'jnt  of  'Lcnd- 
Lease*  food  which  reached  a  British  port  today.    Only  Lord 
VJooten  (British  Food  Administrator)  and  Mr,  Harriinan,  the 
United  States  Defense  oxpeditor,  photographers,  and  report- 
ers savi  the  first  boxes  of  eggs  and  cheese  b^ing  unloaded. 
There  '.arefour  million  cgcs  from  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 
and  120  thousand  pounds  of  cheese.    The  cheese  was  TJiscon- 
sin  'Cheddar'  only  six  v;eeks  old,  but  Lord  T/ooten,  who 
tasted  it,  said  it  v/as  'darned  good'.    Lord  V/ooten  ate  so 
much  cheese  for  the  photographers  and  the  newsr.®sl  men 
that  a  ".;oman  reporter  said  anxiously , 'He '  s  apt  to  make  him- 
self sick'.     But  ]'.■::  v:as  still  smiling  happily  when  he  left. 
The  dockers  s-:"r.Lriled  the  cut  cheese  heartily.    One  of  them 
toasted  Lord  'Jooten  -.vlth  'Your  good  'elf,  me  Lord,'  and 
240  of  then  went  off  with  a  20-pound  cheese  betweun  them — 
a  present  from  the  Ministry  of  Food", 

Itus  the  first  Lend-lease  shipment  of  food  was  carried  out  four  years  ago 
xvith  draiaa  and  dispatch  after  a  72-hour  notice  that  the  Egyptian  Prince  v;as 
in  Nov;  York  harbor  and  had  the  precious  cargo  spac^j  available.     She  got 
through  the  bomb-pumi^ielled  and  submarine-encircled  England  with  210  long  tons 
of  eggs  and  cheese. 

Since  that  tine  the  "bridge  of  ships"  has  grovm  into  a  steady .stream  of 
vitally-needed  food  for  those  who  fight  by  our  side, 

'  Todry-,-  -soiio  eleven  nations  in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom,  receive 
lend-lease  aid  from  the  United  States, 

i-J-though  the  actual  o^uantities  of  food  shipped  overseas  for  lend-lease 
represent  a  small  part  cf  our  food  production,  th^y  have  proved  to  be  the 
difforcnce  between  bar^  subsistence  and  strength  to  resist  in  many  lands. 
Ajid  lest  we  forget,  the  plan  for  lend-lease  has  vrorked  in  our  favor,  too. 
Many  of  the  United  Nations  have  beun  a'..l^  to  supply  our  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  when  they  were  in  such  far-av^ay  countries  as  Neiv  Zealand, 
Australia  ojid,  for  som-.  commodities,  EnglL.nd  herself. 


BOUirriFrL  BIR'niDAY 
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CHILD  IIF^IH  D.;Y  to  D^Y 

•  May  1  has  agr^in  boen  proclainod  Child  Health  Day  in  our  country.  You 
nay  vjant  to  tic  in  vdth  your  program  a  few  hints  on  feeding  the  school  age 
child.    Dr.  Mary  Swarts;  Rose,  one  of  the  great  nutrition  teachers,  held 
that  one  year  of  right  feeding  in  the  life -of  a  child  was  more  important 
than  10  years  of  rirht  feeding  after  the  age  of  40.    By  that  she  meant 
the  diet  of  a  grovjing  child  lays  the  foundation  for  his  tomorrows, .. in 
physical  developuGnt  and  in  good  food  habits. 

"Tnen  a  child  is  well-nourished,  every  part  of  his  body  is  receiving 
the  nutrients  it  needs  to  function  properly.    Essential  food  values  are 
proteins  for  growth  and  repair  of  tissues;  fat,  starchy  foods  and  simple 
3vj;..uts  for  fuel;  minerals' and.  vitamins  for  life,  growth  and  well-being; 
and  water  to  aid  in  the  niomber  of  functions  of  the  body. 

Nutritionists  in  the  T/ar  Food  Administration  have  worked  out  daily 
food  plans  that  will  provide  the  various  types  and  ■aiaounts  of  food  needed. 
El  re  is  one  plan: 

Green  and  yellow  vegetables, ., at  least  one  serving  a  day,  for  Vitamin  A, 
Citrus  fruits  and  toiaatoes, .  .one  serving  a  day,  for  Vitamin  C. 
Other  fruits  eaid  vegetables, ..  for  rounding  out  vit^in  and  mineral  needs. 
Milk, one  ■  q^uart, .  ,a  glass  at  each  meal  and  cup  in  soup  or  dessert 

will  take  care  of  the  day's  q_uota.    Milk  contributes 
calciuiu,  protein,  and  vitamins. 
'L'can  m.eat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs  or  Licat  alternates. .. one  serving  a  day 

for  protoixi,  Vitarains  3-1  and  G  and  iron.  If 
possible,  cliildrcn  should  have  one  egg  a  day  in 
addition  to  a  serving  of  another  protein  food. 
Bread  and  cereals... at  two  or  three  meals.    The  whole  grain  and 

enriched  broad  and  cereals  contribute  the  B 
vitamins  and  .iron  '.nd  supplement  the  animal 
sources  of  protein, 

Rittor  or  fortified  margarine  at  two  or  three  meals... for  fuel  and 
Vitamin  A,  ^ 

God  liver  oil.,.l  teaspoon  daily  (or  soiue  other  effective  source  of 
Vitp-mln  d). 


After  cliildren  eat  thv.se  basic  foods,  they  may  have  other  foods 
according  to  their  appetite.     Sweets  at  the  end  of  the  meal. ., simple 
desirerts,   icjiL,  jelly,  honey,., add  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  provide 
fuel  for  the  child's  vigorous  activity.    Just  make  sure  that  at  least 
half  of  the  child's  daily  foods  are  from  the  "protective"  group'.,, 
v..gL-table;s,  fruits,  milk  and  eggs. 
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....  NK.'S  0?  TEE  NORmS^STSRN  I'^BEX, . .   •  • 
(Cleared  by  O.TJ.I.  v/ith  an         essential  rating) 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  GROVj'S 

T'^is  •..•eok's  story  is  about  the  nursery  school  lunch  program  at  the  Northwest 
Settlencnt  House,  IJashint'ton ,  D.G. 

KTIL-Tr.,:S  MY  SITTER. . . . 

;vCtu?4.1y,  that's  ;;h.at  the  nursery  school  at  the  Nv_-rthwest  Settlement 
H~une  is,    2"v^d  it  takes  such  good  care  of  its  37  Ni-;-ro  pre-school  age 
children,  that  grateful  working  mothers  canned  5  bushels  of  apples  for 
lunches  last  Fall,    The  apples  were  donated  to  the  lunch  program  by  the 
17ar  Fjod  Administration, .  .and  the  ;;TOthers  rjont  out  to  canning  centers  to 
put  thtan  up. 

Two  years  ago ,  the  Northv';ost  child  care  center  was  serving  food  as 
part  of  the  nursery  school  program.    5uiitho  '.jar  Food  Administration 
reim-bursement ,  started  then,  has  enabled  them  to  improve  and  expand  their 
meals,    Mrs,  Flaxie  Pinkett,  Director  of  the  settlement  house,  says  that 
the  nux-sery  school  c:in  servo  more  eggs  under  the  ,;F^  program,  instead  of 
stretching  them.    And,  the  school  can  buy  more  fresh  food,.. as  vjell  as 
giving  the  children  more  milk  to  drink..    Fruits  ;.nd  fruit  juices  have  been 
increased  in  the  meals,  too, 

Mrs,  Pinkett  says  that  after  the  meals  expanded  under  the  \IFA  program, 
there  T;as  a  general  increase  in  the  children' s  v/sights.    Llany  of  them  had 
suffered  from  malnutrition,  although  they  didn't  come  from  the  poorest 
families,    /md  the  nursery  school  lunch  has  helped  the  children's  eating 
habits  too.    Many  different  foods  are  introduced  at  lunch. , .which  is  the 
bi^gwst  neal  of  the  day... in  an  effort  to  break  down  dislikes.     If  the 
child  shoTJS  an  aversion  to  a  particular  food,  the  teacher  in  charge  gives 
him  at  least  a  teaspoon  every  time  it's  served. .  .ajid  finally,  he  may  grow 
to  like  it.    Slow  caters  are  .hGlped  along  too.     They  start  their  lunches 
ahead  of  the  other,  children. .. so  they  don't  force  foods  down... and  develop 
lasting  dislikes,    llrs,  Pinkett  says  that  these  good  food  habits  carry  over 
to  the  children's  homes.    Very  of ten,. parents  come  to  school  to  ask  about 
the  preparation  of  foods  the  children. have  talked  about... or  foods  they 
v;on't  eat  at  home  because  they  don't  taste  the, same  way  as  at  school. 

J'J.together ,  this  nursery  school  lunch  program  has  been  a  great  success. 
And  the  v;drking  parents  have  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  their  full-time 
baby  sitter,.,the  nursery  school  which  has  made  their  children  healthier... 
and  formed  better  eating  habits  in  them. 
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FEATURE  THESE. . . 

Hero  arc  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major  markets 
in  this  region,    I'Je  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  when  you  give 
meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.     This  is  the  forty-six  install- 
ment of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in- "RADIO  ROUIID-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  vjire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for  this 
report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  v/eck,  phone  your  local 
market  nexvs  office. 


BOSTON 


m?./  YORIv  CITT 


HiII,ArHLHiIii 


Apples  Eggplant 
Broccoli-Rabe  Escarole 
Cabbage  Kale 
Carrots  Rutabagas 
Dandelions  Spinach 


Apples 

Asparagus 

Boots 

Broccoli-Rabe 
Cabbage 
Es'g  Plant 
Esoarole 


Kale 
Romaine  Lettuce 
Onions  (dry 

and  green) 
Rhubarb 
Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 


Boots 
Cabbage 
Eggplants 
Potatoes 
Sweet  Potatoes 


^i;SEIKGTON,  P.O. 
Apples 
Asparagus 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Gruen  Onions 
Svjeet  Potatoes 


PITTSBURCH 


B.iTlMORE 


^iSparagus 
Beets  ■ 
Celery 
Co  Hards 
Escarole 


Green  onions 
Kale 

Radishes 

Kiubarb 

Sninach 


^    ^     ^  *^  ^ 


Cabbage 
Grapefruit 
Pe  Pliers 
PotatoG  3 
Spinach 

Sv\roeb  Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


PLET^IjjUL  FOOD  INEQKvLiTlON 

The  foods  listed  belovj  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  North- 
eastern Area  for -the  month  of  May.    Your  mention  of  these  foods  on  your  program 
r;ill  help  encourage  wise  use  of  the  wartime  food  supply. 


FRESH  FRUITS  &  VSGET;J3LES 


OTHER  FOODS 


Carrots 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Cabbage 

Spinach  and  other  greens 

Apples 

Oranges 

Other  products  in  local 
■  abundance 


Dry  edible  peas 
Dry-iiiix  soups 

Soya  flour,  grits  and  flakus 

Citrus  maniialade  _ 

Apple  buttur,  jellies  and  grape, 

plum  and  fig  jams 
ViJheat  flour  and  bread 
Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles 
Oatmeal 


For  a  report  on  food  supplies  in  your  particular  market  check  the  local  market 
reporter  or  the  nearest  Office  of  Supply,  TJar  Food  Administration. 
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War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  D  epartment  oF  Agriculture 
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GH5EG3  IT 

Milk  and  milk  products  are  on  the  preferred  food  list  for  everyone  in  the 

faiaily  every  day.    Now  that  the  flush  milk  season  is  under  way,  there  will  be 

more  ample  supplies  of  most  dairy  products. . .especialQy cottage  cheese* 

Cottage  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk, . .usually  that  left  after  cream  has 
been  separated.     This  skim  milk  contains  all  the  important  milk  solids  except 
fat  and  Vitaman         Many  dairies  put  back  some  of  the  butterfat  to  miake  a  richer, 
creamier  product.    However,  this  butterfat  content  must  not  exceed  5  percent  if 
the  cheese  is  to  remain  ration  point-free. 

As  for  a  little  background  on  xvhy  cottage  cheese  has  not  been  too  plentiful 
during  m.ost  of  the  war  period.     This  vjas  primarily  due  to  the  exceptionally 
large  military  and  lend-lease  demands  for  non-fat  dry  milk  solids.    Until  last 
October  these  needs  were  so  great  that  sales  of  cottage  cheese  .and  other  skim 
milk  products  were  subject  to  strict  quotas  in  all  of  our  larger  citielljLi  Now 
that  the  supply  situation  is  improved,  quotas  on  cottage  cheese  have  been  removed. 
For  the  next  few  months  at  least,  consumers  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
can  have  all  they  want  of  this  nutritious  dairy  product.     The  general  shortage 
of  paper  containers  my  be  a  limiting  factor  on  sales  in  some  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  slightly  acid  flavor  of  cottage  cheese  adds  variety  to  the  meal,  and 
foods  with  acid  flavor  are  also  particularly  liked  in  warm  weather.     For  use  in 
salads  and  sandwiches,  this  cheese  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  popularity. 

You  iiiay  want  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  some  of  the  uses  of  tliis  un- 
rationcd,  protein-rich  food.     Cottage  cheese  combines  well  with  almost  any 
veget:.ble  of  definite  flavor  and  with  dried,  fresh  or  canned  fruits.    If  your  . 
recipe  file  is  limited,  perhaps  your  local  dairies  have  additional  ideas  on  the 
use  of  cottage  cheese. 


T.J-LOW  ho:  "  •  , 

iiiriurica' s  stockpile  of  fats  and  oils  vjill  not  be  replenished  by  shipments 
of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Pacific  Islands  this  year.    One  look  at  battle 
pictures  from  that  war  zone  should  be  enough  to  explain  "vjhy"  to  your  listeners. 
Palm  groves  have  been  splintered  by  shell  fire,   small  refineries  have  been 
wrecked  by  retreating  Japs,  and  native  workers  have  long  since  dispersed  to 

In  the  meantime,  inventories  of  fats  and 
oils  in  this  country  will  reach  a  new 
wartime  low  in  July,     Since  P^arl  Harbor,  the 
nation  has  looked  to  it's  homemakers  to 
salvage  enough  fats  to  see  us  through.  As 
the  climax  of  the  war  draws  nearer,  this 
salvage  comes  m.ore  important  than  ever.  The 
fats  we  urgently  need  at  home  and  overseas 
can  be  saved  right.'. in  our  own  kitchens.  You 
can  help  by  constantly  emphasizing  this  story, 
iijid  don't  forget  the  two  red  points  for  every 
pound  turned  in. 


fight  the  Nip"'onese  guerrillas. 
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Strev/bcrriesi .  .shipped  in  or  homogrovm. ,  .hit  thoir  peak  in  volume  during 
iviay  and  Jucn.     Triis  season  about        000  acres  are  planted  to  strawberries.  Since 
this  represents  only  about  60  percent  of  the  usual  acreage,  prices  for  straw- 
berries ivill  likely  continue  at  ceiling. 

Ever  since  the  war, 'the  acreage  devoted  to  strawberries  has  been  going 
down  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.     Between  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
production  cost  of  strawberries  has  always  been  labor,    ?or  exaiiiple ,  just  a 
cnc-&cre  farm  can  use  a::)Out  a  dozen  pickers  at  the  height  of  the  harvesting 
soasoL,    Right  now,  picking  and  all  production  labor  is  exr)ensiye_  and  scarce. 

Other  cost  factors  to  consider  are  packaging  and  transportation.  Straw- 
berries are  very  perishable  and  demand  special  attention.    Not  only  must  they 
be  handled  and  packed  carefully  in  pint  or  quart  containers,  but  they  must  move 
under  refrigeration. . .either  by  express  trains  or  trucks. 


ThG  early  crop  strawberries  from  Florida  are  gone, 
Louisiana  strawberries  will  be  found  in  limited 
amounts  for  a  few  more  vjeeks  in  northern  and  central 
•'  ^  "^Z^     -K..  parkets.    For  the  noth  of  May,  the  following  states 
"^^         ^ y  hilW  be  the  sources  of  our  strawberry  supplies: 
^  '<  J  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland... 
and  a  little  later  Nexv  Jersey. .  .vjill  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  eastern  trade,    ^jrkansas,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  ilissouri  and  Illinois  will  supply  the 
central  states.     Supplies  of  California  straw- 
berries are  very  short  and  limited  shipments  will 
be  made  in  the  Pacific  area. 


for  food  value,  this  popular,  flavorful  berry  is  an  excellent  source  of 


Vitamin  C.    The  amount  of  this  vitamin  though  varies  v/ith  soil,  environment, 
season  and  variety,    Burries  harvested  late  in  the  season  are  lower  in  Vitamin  C 
than  the  ec.rlior  ones.     Berries  ripened  in  the  shade  are  also  lower  in  C  content, 
and  if  berriv.s  are  in'iured  or  bruised  this  also  causes  a  rapid  loss  of  Vitamin  C, 


Chief  variation  of  the  sugar^f or-home-canning  theme,  this  year,  is  the- 
coupon  the  homemaker  will  use  to  get  the  sugar.     Somewhat  larger  than  the 
ration  stamps  in  her  book... of  broxvnish-gray  color.  ..the  coupons  are  issued 
in  one  and  five-pound  denominations.    The  canning  sugar  coupon  carries  on  the 
face  a  ruled  box  in  which  the  homemaker  writes  her  name  and  the  serial  number 
of  "Trr  Ration  Book  4  against  v;hich  it  was.  issued. 


To  get  canning  sugar. ..the  homemaker  fills  out  an  application  form  and 
attaches  Spare  Stamp  13  from  Book  4  for  each  member  of  the  family  for  x^hom 
sugar  is  requested.     Then  she  mails  or  takes  the  application  to  her  local 
rationing  board  and  in  turn  receives  the  coupons.     Ijhen  she  exchanges  the 
coupon  for  canning  sugar  at  the  grocery  store,., the  homemaker  shows  Ration 
■Rr.ok  4  V7ith  the  serial  num.ber  corresponding  to  that  on  the  coupon. 
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If  she  needs  it,  the  home  canner  may  get  as  much  as  20  pounds  of  sugar  for 

each  inembcr  of  her  family  v;ith  a  maximum  of  l60  pounds  per  family.     She  may 

allow  up  to"  3  pounds  of  each  person's  allotment  for  putting  up  jams,  jellies, 
other  spreads,  relishes,  catsups. .. and  for  curing  meat. 

This  minor  variation  in  rationing  canning  sugar  is. inspired  by  the  urgent 
necessitjr  that  the  700,000  tons  of  sugar  set  aside  for  this  purpose  actually 
be  used  for  home  co.,.ning  and  not  diverted  to  rich  candies  and  desserts. 

Basically, .,  the  sugar-f  or-home-canning  theme  rem.";  ins  the  some  it's  been 
since  sugar  was  first  rationed  in  194-2,     Tiie  supply  is  limited  for  reasons 
vio         know,    ^uid  this  year... sugar  stocks  are  at  a  wartime  lovj.      As  before... 
in  allocating  sugar  for  home,  canning,  I'lF^x  has  followed  the  general  wartime 
oanning  i:ule  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  four  quarts  of  finished  fruit.  On 
that  basis,  OPx-i.  issues  ration  st;3jrips,    A.nd  on  that  basis. .  .enough  sugar  has 
been  set  aside  to  , can  over  5  billion  quarts  of  fruit... more  than  has  ever  been 
canned  rt  home  in  the  history  of  the  country,. 

■Snoiu^h  sugar  has  boen  set  aside,  to  .  meet  hom.e  canning  needs ...  provided. . . 
home  canners  stay  within  the  recommended  amounts. . .and  use  the  canning  sugar 
only  for  heme  food  preservation. 


PRIZE  VIT^.HN  G  GONTAINBRS 

"Jhether  it's  Florida  Valencia  oranges  or  navel  oranges  from  C:-J-lf ornia 
that  you  prefer,  the  supply  of  this  citrus  fruit  is  now  plentiful 
---^-^ 

Yciloncia  is  not  the  name  of  a  brand  but  a  variety  of 
orange.     These  sweet  round  oranges  from  Florida 
right  now  are  very  juicy.    They'll  be  in  ample 
supply  until  the  middle  of  May . .  .vjith  .princiap 
markets  in  the  east  and  west  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Navel  oranges  from  California  are  distributed  ~. 
nationally,  but  predominate  the  western  iiiarkets  at 
present.    The  navel  orange  season  will  end  in  May, 
and  California  valencias  will  then  tako-th-eir  - 
place  on  the  market. 

In  these~^ays  yjhen  it's  essential  to  fight  food  waste,  some  findings  of  the 
Arizona  St..-te  Experiment  station  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
orange  food  value  might  be  of  interest.      Experiments  with  navels,  sweet 
seedlings  and  Valencias  shovjed  that  oranges  prepared  as  segments  contribute 
more  food  value  than  those  prepare  any  other  way.     Slicing  usually  gives  better 
ascorbic  acid,  of  Vitamin  C  value,  then  juicing,    ^d  unstrained  juice  contains 
more  of  this  vitamin  than  does  the  strained  juice.     The  strained  juice  is  the 
least  economacal  method  of  preparation  since  a  serving  contains  only  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  ascorbic  acid  contained  in  the  segments. 


iind  here's  another  economical  note,.. those  8-pound  mesh  bags  that  oranges 
come  in  are  handy  containers  now  that  paper  bags  are  limited. 
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m-F?iKg  t:i5  "trich" 

Recent  outbreaks  of  trichinosis, .  .that  disease  linked  vjith  uncooked 
port,..Y;cre  traced  to  locally  manufactured  non-f cderally  inspected  smoked 
sausage  known  as  nettv/urst.    If  tl.is  sausage  had  come  up.  to  Federal  meat 
inspection  standards,  these ■  outbreaks  could  have  been  prevented. 

It's      surprise  to  Liany  people  that  the  examination  of  fresh  meat  is  only 
part  of  rhe  Federal  neat  inspector's  .job.     T;:«  vjork  of  tht^^p.  inspectors  also 
includes  rigid  checking  on  processed  ;aeat  products.    'These  specialists  make 
s-.ir-.;-  that  the  ingrcdi-hts  that  go  into  hot  dogs,  bologna,  meat  loaf  and 
sausage  pass  Federal  standards  of  food  purity.    Trey  ev^n  check  on  the 
tempera^  ire  of  siaoke  houses  and  on  the  jstops  of-' the  cooking  process. 

Ttichinois  is  a-  disease—caused  by  a  very  small  parasite  that  is  not 
visibi.^  to  the  human  evo,-    Thti  parasite  is  sometimes  present  in  hogs 
and  trrns:";.issible    to  man  ■tvhen  pork  is  '^aten  raw  or  under-cooked.  Thorough 
cooking  or  special  processing  iiiakcs  port  safe  to  cat.     T-.e  trichlp.aj5  is 
harmless  t:icn.,,as  it  the  bacteria  in  milk  after  pasteurization,     SJ' the '  purple 
mark  r.f  Fcdjral  approv  1  is  csp<jcially  L*nportant  to  the  homemaker  buying  - 
processed  prok  products,  .  ■ 

^■-.s  for  frosh  pork... and  such  products  as  br.con  and  smol^od  ham,.,  .cook 
them  vvoil.      This  caution  should  not  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  pork. 
Products  such  as  meistvi/urst,  sui".imer  sausage,  dried  sausage,  cooked  or  boiled 
ha::.s  and  similar  pork  products,  g'v.n..rally  eaten  vjithout  cooking,  are  safe  to  . 
oat  v/hcn  they  have  b-^en  processed  und^r  Federal  or  equally  thorough  meat 
inspection  sj/stems, 

USE  IT. .  .'gOiT'T  LOSS  IT  '■  ' 

From  time  to  time  during  the  coming  summer  and  fall,  local  abundance  of 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables  '  ill  develop  quickly  in  vjidcly  separated  places 
throughout  the  country.  "  ' 

It  is.  not  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  these  local  conditions  to 
your  listeners.    Favorable  vjcather  nay  bring  a  drop  to  maturity  ahead  of  schedule. 
Transportation  may  not  be  available  to  move ■ the . harvest  to  distant  markets, 
Gjntainors  may  be  scarce,    Gaiincry  and  food  processing  labor  may  be  short,.  ^^11 
these  factors  m.ay  result  in  an  abundance  of  a  new. Crop  within^  or  near  the 
grovdng  atea,  ,      .        ■  . 

This  yoar,  folks  dovjn  Georgia  way  nill  have  a  good  peach  crop.     True,  ..c'll 
need  poaches  in  other  jarts  of  the  country,  but  refrigerator  cars  are  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities,  .  .T';^  Brov.'nsville ,  Texas  area  will  soon 
pick  a  humper  crop  of  tomatoes.    Kern  County,-  Gulirornia  v;ill  be  digging  early 
potatoes  in  Juae^  v;hile  the  citrus' season  gets  "undenvay  in  the  same  state. 
These  are  cnlj'-  a  fev;  of  the  districts  whore  locally  grown  fruits  or  vegetables 
T.'ill  be  Dlentiful  in  supply.    It  is  -.-ithin  these  districts  that  homemakers  can 
benefit  most  by  taking  advantage  of  those  abundances. 

By  canning  at  home,  or  availing  herself  of  the  services  offered  by  a 
community  canner,  the  homemaker  not  only  assures  her  family  of  adequate  food 
during  the  winter  months,  but  renders  a  valuable  service  to  the  country  by 
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prevonting  valuable  food  from  going  to  waste.    In  addition  to  family  stocks, 
homemakers  might  also  help  preserve  plentiful  foods  in  supervised  canning 
centers  for  War  Food  Administration — Community  School  Lunch  projects. 

Indications  point  that  this  year's  requirements  of  canned  and  processed 
foods  to  our  Armed  Forces  will  leave  greatly  reduced  amounts  of  commercially 
canned  foods  for  civilians.    It  is  a  wise  homemaker  who  will  make  use  of  locally 
produced  food  and  insure  herself  of  an  ample  larder  when  the  harvest  season 
is  passed;  . 

. . .NEWS  OF  IHE  NORTHEAST  AREA. , , 

(cleared  by  OYJI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  GROrJS 

This  week's  story  is  about  the  school  lunch  in  South  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island, 
Next  week  we'll  tell  you  about  a  program  in  Massachusetts, 

SPRING  CLEANING.., 

That  was'  one  of  the  first  steps  in  initiating  the  school  lunch  program  in 
South  KingstoiJr^,r Rhode  Island,     The  store  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Peace 
Dale  School, , .piled  deep  with  many  years  accumulation  from  8  South  Kingstown 
schools  were  cleared  and  made  into  a  serving  room  for  the  Peace  Dale  lunch 
and  central  kitchen  from  which  other  schools  are  served.     This  t.ook  place  in 
February,  1942,  'when  the  hot  lunch  v/as  begum  under  the  War  Food  Administration 
program. 

But' the  lunch  program  had  a  history  that  went  back  several  years.  South 
Kingstow^.  is  a  town  of  7,280  people  which  covers  approximately  60  square  miles. 
It  has  a  manufacturing  center  v.ith  a' village  grouped  around  small  mills. ,,a 
farming  area.o^a  residential  section,  and  the  village  of  Kingston  near  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  College.    In  1939  the  Parent  Teachei's  Association  in  Kingston 
proper  asked  the  town  council  for  assistance  in  starting  a  school  lunch  program. 
The  following  year  two  neighboring  community  PTA' s  added  their  requests  and  in 
194-1  the  town  appropriated  |2500  to  establish  the  school  lunches^, 

■■    Today,  the  Kingston  school  vdth  128  students  has  a  participation  of  over 
85  percent  for  the  type  A  lunch.    .The  central  kitchen  at  the  Peace  Dale  School 
prepares  food  for  delivery  to  the  eight  schools  in  South  Kingstown.     The  en- 
rollment in  all  the  schools  is  1400.  BOO  type  A  meals  are  served  at  a  cost  of 
12  cents  to  each  child,     400  of  the  type  0,..a  half  pint  of  milk,. are  served  at 
a  one  cent  cost  to  the  child. 

The  school  authorities  at  South  Kingstown,  as  well  as  health  officials, 
parents. . .and  last  but  not  least  the  children. .are  Enthusiastic  about  the  hot 
lunches.     They  all  agree  that  the  spring  cleaning  at  Peace  Dale  School  which  not 
only  cleared  the  store-rooms  for  the  school  lunch.,. but  also  cleared  the  way 
for  decided  benefits  to  the  community. 
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FILViUie:  1EESZ. 

rlo-re  aro  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major  markets 
in  this  region,    V7e  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  when  you  give 
meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the  forty-seventh  in- 
sialLciOnt  of  this  feature  which  you  find  in  "RrvDIO  ROUND-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  vare  inf  oimation  froa  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for  this 
roporti    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your  local 
market  nev/s  office. 


I'lEV.'  YORK  CI1T 

HIILADELPHI  ^ 

U  TlTt  1  P  C3 
^_^_JJ  X  t/  o 

-Kale 

Cij  nuTnbGT*<=5 

\y  \jL  ^  LXi  1 1      ^  X  o 

new  dnu.  ^xu  •cvaciisncs 

Peas 

Lettuce 

Radi  shcs 

Spinach 

rutabaga  turnips 

Sc  alliens 

Sweet  Potatoes 

cabbage 

Rhubarb 

Tomatoes 

hubbard-souash 

Spinach 

Apples 

PliTSBURGK 

BALTD/IORE 

Apples 

Apples 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Cabbage  . 

Carrots 

Carrots 

Onions 

Svjcet  Potatoes 

Beets 

Tomatoes 

Peppers 

Peas 

Radishes 

Comment « , . 

ITith  the  exception  of  apples  xvhich  are  plentiful,  most  of  the  items  listed 
are  in  moderate  supply.     The  cool  weather  and  rain  has  retarded  the  growth 
and  harvesting  of  many  crops. , .however ,  supplies  should  increase  as  the 
weather  in^voYos, 
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TOLiATO  TRIPS  TO  IL^JgCET 

To:!iato3s  from  t'le  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  have  already  started 
their  travels  over  the  country,  but  chiefly  north  and  east.    Here  are  the 
figures  that  keep  Texas  at  the  top  of  the  production  list  for  cojnmercial 
tomfetoes, .  .that  is  tfie  tomatoes  headed  for  fresh  market  use,     Tuis  year  the 
lov/6r  valley  of  Texas  has  about  63  thousand  acres  of  tomatoes  which  is  quite 
an  increase  over  last  year's  46  thousand  acre§.    The  average  for  the  last 
ten  years  for  this  region  was  only  somewhat    over  l6  thousand  acres.    And  the 
North  Texas  harvest  doesn't  start  until  after  the  first  of  June, 

Although  tomatoes  are  a  nation  wide  crop,  there  are  only  a  few  states 
th'-.t  ship  fresh  tomatoes  long  distances,    Florida  and  California  stand  next 
to  Texas,  but  Missis  si  3pi ,  i^kansas,  the  Carolinas,  and  Teiinessee  are  important 
to;iato  producing  States  too. 

The  Season  for  Florida  toitutoes  is  just  about  over.    The  same  for  Mexican 
tOi-iatoes  too,    Hov:ever,  Mexico  is  o^jr  principal  supplier  of  tomatoes  during 
the  winter  months.     Tlie  Llexican  tomxatoes  are  the  same  quality  as  the  domestic, 
but  generally  the  size  is  a  little  smaller. 

vJhen  tomatoes  don't  have  to  travel  long  distances,  they  are  sometimes 
picked  as  "pinks", .  .vfhen  they  arc  just  beginning  to  show  a  little  red  color. 
Tomatoes  that  are  to  be  shipped    long  distances  are  generally  picked  when  they 
are  still  green,.,, but  mature  enough  so  that  they  will  ripen  properly  after 
arriving  at  their  destination. 


R5ADI>TG  TK5  SUGAR  I,37ZL 

Under  v/artime  regiilation,  a  food  is  usually  rationed  when  the  available 
or  prospective  supply  is  not  adequ.ate  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  our  claimant. 
The  coupon  system  of  rationing  is  flexible,  allovjing  changes  when  there  is  a 
shift. , .favorable  or  unfavorable. . .in  the  supply.     This  constant  checking  on 
supply  explains  the  recent  rationing  actions  in  regard  to  sugar. 

Our  domestic  reserves. . .also  the  world  stocks... are  at  rock  bottom, 
Gonsumors  must  depend  entirely  on  current  production  and  the  production  of 
off-shore  sugar  will  be  smaller  than  xvas  anticipated  earlier  in  the  year. 
At  the  same  tir.ie  with  smaller  production,  military  export  demands  have  in- 
creased.   As  more  people  are  liberated  in  Europe  we  must  share  our  sources 
of '  s'ipDly  with  them.    E"/on  if  no  sugar  vjere  made  available  to  liberated 
areas,  i^iericahs  could  not  continue  to  comsume  sugar  at  last  year's  rate 
or  oven  at  the  rate  of  the  first  throe  months  of  this  year.    The  V/ar  Food 
Administration  records  show  that  over  a  million  300  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  sugar  wore  distributed  to  civilians  before  April  1  this  year.     This  is 
a  little  more  t'lan  one  fourth  of  the  total  supply  allocated  to  civilians 
this  year.    I'Jhat's  more  the  first  three  months  are  normally  low  periods  of 
demand.    In  the  two  middle  quarters,  m.ore  sugar  is  used  for  home  and  comiaercial 
canning,  for  soft  drinks  and  other  products. 
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This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  restrictions  are  necessary  to  stretch 
our  supplies.     Sugar  stamp  36  which  became  valid  May  1  will. .stretch  over  a- 
four  month  period.     Instead  of  20  pounds  this  year,  the  maximum  canning  sugar 
allotiiient  per  individual  in  this  country  will  be  13  pounds.    And  no  family, 
can  gjt  more  than  120  pounds.., in  contrast  tO'  the  160  pounds  announced 
earlier  this  year  on  the  basis  of  supplies  in  prospect.     Sugar  allotments  for 
hotels,  schools, .  restaurants  and  other  institutional  users  are  also  cut,  OPA 
is  reexaiuining  all  industrial  applications  and  expects  to  announce  intended 
reductions  in  the  near  future. 

The  changes  fix  the  ration  rate  of  sugar  for  the  individual  at  15  pounds 
per  year.    l,ast  year  24  pounds  per  person  vjas  the  ration.    Sugar  for  all  forms 
of  civilian  use  will  drop  to  72.1  pounds  in  comparison  with  89  pounds  last 
year.    This  includes  sugar  for  home  canning,  sugar  in  commercially  canned 
goods,  bakery  products,  soft  drinks,  candy  and  other  products. 

Our  reductions  wi].l  also  help  provide  a  modest  quantity  of  sugar  for 
liberated  areas.     This  sharing  will  bo  a  real  contribution  to 'the  under- 
nourished and  often  starving  peoples  of  liberated  countries. 


BATIN'  YOUR  EDEN 

President  Truman  sumjriod  up  the  importance  of  Victory-  -gardens  vjhen  he 

said  recently,  "There  is  greater  need  now  than  at  any  tim.e  since  the  war 

began  for  m.oie  gardens  and  bettor  gardens,  whether  they  are- -a-t- homo ,  in 
comimmitj''  plots  or  in  com.pany-eraployee  gardens"-. 

The  food  report  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
of  Fr.reign  Shipments  released  this  week  bears  out 
his  statement.     It  points  out  that  last  year, 
military  needs  took  13  percent  of  our  total  food 
supply.     This  year,  because  our  military  forces 
are  at  their  miaxiraum  strength,  almost  I6  percent 
.  of  the  prospective  food  supply  must  bo  furnished 
to  fill  military  needs.    As  a  result,  less  food 
(y^\c^      xvill  be  available  for  civilian  uses. 

-■<\£r-.    ■         The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  will  not  bring 
lessened  pressure  on  our  food  supply.  Spring 
j  \-  '.advances  of  the  allied  armies,  insufficient  seed 

st^cks-,**^^!" ertil'izer  and  tools... to  say  nothing  of  population  dislocations,,, 
have  prevented  sowing  of  crops  in  many  battle  stricken  areas this  year. 

Disillusionment  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  econoiaic  and  political 
instability,  will  certainly  follow  in  the  wake  of  victory  unless  it  is 
possible  to  supply  Liinimuiu  quantities  of  food  to  the  countries  liberated  from 
Nazi  domination.    From  a  humanitarian- standpoint  the  Allies  must  share  their 
food  vjxth  tb.ese  liberated  peoples,  - 

I'Jhile  Americans  will  be  called  upon  to  make  some  changes  in  their  food 
selections  they  will  still  be  able  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  diet.  The 
government  is  counting  on  the  food  from  millions  of  successful  Victory  gardens 
to  supplement  our  food  stocks.    Explaining  these  facts  to  your  listeners  will 
helo. 
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BrfOTID  TiiE  KITCH5N 

Just  hovj  much  is  the  average  homejnaker  interested  in  learning  about  the 
structure  of  a  v^orld  security  organization?    Hovj  much  docs  she  xvant  to  know 
about  the  issues  on  which  world  peace  Vvill  depend.  ?    If  these  tv;o  questions 
often  crons  your  nind,.,if  you  debate  how  much  material  on  vjorld  affairs  you 
should  include  in  your  programs  for  homeiaaicers. .  .here's  a repqrt  that  will 
.  interest  you.    It  cones  from  I'iss  Majorie  Luce,  state  home  demonstration  club 
leader  of  Vermont, 

■flhen  Vermont  home  demonstration  clubs  plaimed  their  194-4-4^  program,  they 
added  a  project  in  public  problems  to- the  traditional  program  of  homemaking. 
This  added  project  was  a  series  of  three  meetings  to  discuss  the  far-reaching 
question,  "liovj  Can  .n'o  Eavo  an  Enduring' Peace?"    And  so  that  the  farm  women 
■■.'ould  have  trained  leaders  for  this  study,  the  homo  demonstration  agent  of 
each  county  spent  a  v/eek  of  intensive  study  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
learning;  the  facts  behind  the  problems  of  world  peace, 

?or  jc.ch  home  demonstration  group,  the  meetings  followed  the  same  pattern. 
At  the  first  session,  the  ivonen  began  their  discussion  with  the  question, "Can 
.v;e  get  on  without  wars?"    And  they  started  off  by  talking  about  human  nature  -- 
drawing  on  their  own  experience  and  observations  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
than  human  b^,ings  c ■  ■  n  bo  educated  for  peaceful  living.    At  the  second  meeting, 
the  Y^-TTiiont  vromen  talked  abo-it  the  causes  of  v;ar.    At  the  final  meeting,  they 
discussed  the  meaning  of  peace. 

On  thing  that  crme  out  in  most  of  these  meetings  was  tMt  even  though 
peace  may  entail  sacrifices,  it  is  worth  the  sacrifices.     They  talked  about 
the  kind  of  peace  v;e  want  and  studied  the  provisions  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals,    Liany  clubs  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  proposals. 

More  ti.an  3, COO  women  in  Vermont  have  attended  the  laeetings  of  the  147 
hoiac  dem.onstration  clubs.    About  two-thirds  of  the  women  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions,     ■,/omen  with  sons  in  the  service  suemcd  to  have  the  most 
to  say.    As  to  the  interest  of  these  farm  women  in  world  a,f fairs,  one  home 
demonstration  agent  said,  "I  can  hardly  believe  the  intensity  of  interest", 
Furthorrriore,  the  majority  of  these  women  said  they  depend  cn  the  radio  for 
most  of  their  information  on  vjorld  affairs  today, 

.'Ihat's  the  experience  of  Vermont  farm  women.    Home  demonstration  groups 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  are  also  studying  plans  for  world  organization. 
The  Extension  Editor  in  your  state  can  tell  you  whether  such  meetings  are 
going  on  in  your  area. 


Potatoes  are  recognized  as  a  basic 
vegetable  in  our  diets  -^.nd  because  of  this 
there  -is  a  steady  market  for  them.  Producers 
have  found  over  a  period  of  years  there  is 
even  a  saturation  point  to  consumer  purchases. 

For-  exair.ple,  before  the  \var,  our  farmers 
usually  raised  about  370  million  bushels  of 


potr.tocs  a  year.    Per  capita  usg  ran  alDDut  130  pounds  a  year.    Then  in  1943, 
v/licn  our  farmers  raised  more  of  tliis  vegetable  than  ever  before  and  consumers 
could  buy  cll  the;/ wanted ,  the  average  use  was  only  a  little -over  . 133- pou.nds. 

It's  one  thing  to  say  the  market  for  potatoes  is  established  and  another 
thing  to  fill  demands  .year . after  year.    The  weather  always  is  a  factor  to 
consider  because  it  affects  both  production  and  distribution.    Dry  weather 
or  V'/et  weather,  .to.o  much'  sun  or  a  blight  will  upset  the'  national  potato 
marketing  basket,     Tlien  too,  these  factors  never  affect  the  whole  country 
equally;  so  v;e  may  have  a  potato  f canine  in  the  west  and  a  potato  feast  in 
the  east  or  vice  versa.     Sometimes  when  this  happens. .  .espe'cially  in  vjartime.,, 
there  are  not  .enough  refrigerator  cars  or  locomotives  to  move  potatoes 
into  the  shortage  areas. 

Rifr^it  novj  the,  nev/  crop  potatoes  on  the  market  are  coming  from  Florida, 
southern  Texas,  Alabama,  Louisiana  rnd  California,    A  little  later  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  will  be  shipping  their  earlv  crops.    These  new 
potatoes  iiave  thin  skins  and  are  easily  bruised.  '  Thus  they  do  not  keep 
long  unl-.;3S  carefully  handled  and  packed  and  refrigerated  for  long  hauls, 

viJliat  old  crop  potatoes  are  now  available  on  the  market  are  largely  from 
Maine, 

PRm^SNTII^^G  ■HIE  CURE       '   '  •  ' 

VJl'ien  you're  talking  to  your  listeners  about  good  nutrition,  you  many  want 
to  stress  the  idea  that  right  eating  is  the  ounce  of  prevention  that's  worth 
a  pound  of  cure. 

This  fact  gets  backing  from  a  great  city  of  cures           Rochester,  Minnesota 

 home  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.     Civic  groups  in  Rochester  have  been  among  the 

pioneers  in  serving  YsFA-Community  school  lunches  to  replace  cold  biscuits  or 
pop  and  sweets  vjhich  were  the  noon-time  fare  of  many  youngsters  in  earlier 
days,    T'le  beneficial  results  of  the  program  are  already  in  evidence.    In  one 
school,  every  young  m.an  in  the  graduation  class  of  194-3  i^  now  in  the  armed 
services,    in  the  light  of  the  high  percentage  of  draftees  rejected  because 
of  irialnutrition,  that's  a  top  record. 

Back  cf  the  IJFA-Community  School  Lunch  program  in  Rochester  is  the  old 
but  heartening  story  of  community  enterprise.     This  year  the  PTA  donated 
some  of  the  food  to  the  comariunity  school  lunch  program  and  paid  the  operational 
expenses.    For  the  Tyvo  A  lunch, ,  .virhich  provides  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
day's  nutritional  requirements. . .the  War  Food  Administration  paid  the  sponsors 
9  cents  per  oliild  for  each  meal  served.     This  is  the  st;indard  assistance  made 
by  the  WFA  for  the  Type  A  lunch. 

l,\'}iilc  the  youngsters  in  Rochester  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  school 
lunclies,  it's  also  true  that  some  of  the  information  on' good  nutrition  per« 
colates  into  the  homes,    Parent-Teacher  groups  discuss  meal  planning  to  include 
the  right  foods.    And  for  the  information  of  mothers  who  are  striving  to  serve 


bottler  b'ilanced  neals  at  home,  the  local  ncvspapcrs  publish  tho  menus  of 
lunches  scrvod  at  school.    Local  tradespeople  have  also  benefited  because 
in  general  food  for  the  schools  has  been  bought  locally, 

Tlirough  the  school  lunch,  children  have  been  made  alert  to  the  business 
of  conserving  food,  and  the. clean  plate  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
Tlius  the  youngsters  are  learning  the  habit  of  thrift  along  vjith  right  eating, 

 m!JS  OF  TfIS  NORIHSASTSRM  AREA  

(Cleared  by  OVJI  v;ith  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

S'JiCOL  LlHTiiH  GR0I7S 

This  week's  story,  about  the  progrnn  in  Hancock, Massachusetts,  concludes 
our  series  of  School  Lunch  stories  for  the  States  of  the  Northeastern  Area, 

SXPEREOSNT  SUCCESS jTJL.  . . 

Hancock,  Massachusetts  was  the  scene  of  the  experiment  in  question, ., an 
experiment  to  determine  whether  the  School  Lunch  Progrnm  could  operate 
successfully  in  small  rural  schools.     The  rest  of  the  story  speaks  for 
itself, 

Tivo  small  schools  xvith  six  or  s-jven  students  each  were  picked  out  for 
the  demons trat'ibh,     Tiiese  schools  have  extremely  limited  facilities.  They 
have  electricity. but  no  running  water,.   And  the  only  stoves  they  have 
are  small  round  wood-burning  ones,  v;ith  flat  tops  on  vjhich  one  hot  dish  can 
be  :ieated, 

Hi.ncock  is  in  a  strictly  rural  area, . .  complcteljr  isolated  from  xvar,      .  ■■ 
industries.    The  incomes  of  Hancock  families  haven't  increased. so  it  was 
iin.possible  for  them  to  pay  even  the  sm^allest  fv.c  for  the  lunch,"    So  the 
help  of  the  local  Red  Gross  was  enlisted.    Application  was  made  to  the 
County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  for  aid.    Thirty  dollars  ivas  contributed 
by  the  County  Chapter, .. f if t«.en  for  each  school,     Tliis  money  v;as  used  to 
buy  food  ,.,cjid  equipment  vjhich  vr.sn't  donated. 

Some  surplus  foods  were  made  available  to  the  schools  under  War  Food.. 
Adraini  strati  on  provisions.    Arrangements  were  made  for  these  two  schools  to 
pick  up  their  supplies  before  the  rest  of  the  County... so  as  to  have  the 
food  on  hand  before  the  progrcn  got  under  xvay. 

The  children  in  Hancock  had  alvjciys  carried  their  own  lunches  to 
school,    Usu.ally,  these  consisted  of  a  s'ndvjich  vjith  a  protein  filling,., 
ojid  in  somxO  cases,  milk  to  drink.    At  the  beginning  of  tho  lunch,  pro gr--'jTi, 
the  teachers  wrote  to  the  children' s  homes.    They  explained  the  progran 
to  the  parents,  and  requested  their  cooperation  in  continuing  to  send 
sandwiches  for  the  children's  meals,., The  teachers  suggested  that  the 
lunches  from  home  include  milk.    They  explained  that  this  would  be  supple- 
mented v;ith  a  hot  dish  which  they  would  prepare  and  which  v;ould  complete 
a  nutritious  lunch. 
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A  representative  of  the  ^'Jar  5'ood  Administration's  Office  in  Boston  was 
on  hand  at  the  birth  of  the  Hancock  School  Lunch,    She  arranged  for  the 
signing  of  r/ar  Food  Administration  contracts  for  the  Type  B  school  lunch. 
Then,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  she 
prepared  recipes  and  menius  for  the  teachers  to  folloiv  in  cooking  the  hot 
dishes.    She  tested  the  recipes  using  the  Gas  Company* s  facilities.  Then 
she  figured  costs  out.., using  local  prices  as  a  basis.     The  costs  v^rere  planned 
this  xvay  so  that  if  the  teachers  used  their  own  ingredients  for  the  noontime 
hot  dish,  they  could  be  reimbursed  from  the  school  funds.     The  7Jar  Food 
Administration  representative  also  compiled  for  the  teachers  a  list  of  foods 
to  be  purchased  at  the  start  of  the  progrori,  „  

Lunches  l:ave  been  ser^^ed  in  the  two  Hancock  Schools  since  February  first. 
Their  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  results  they  have  shcvjn  in  improving 
school  attendance  has  proved  several  points.    First,  the  School  Lunch 
progrcjn  is  decidedly  adaptable  to  small  rural  schools.    Second,  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  the  worst  lack  of  facilities  can  be  overcome.  Parents 
and  teachers  are  vjilling  and  eager  to  cooperate, , .and  the  children  enter 
into  the  lunch  program  in  a  cooperative  spirit,  too, ,  ,vjasting  as  little 
food  as  possible.    Altogether. . .the  School  Lunch  Program  at  the  Hancock 
Schools  has  decidedly  ea.rned  the  right  to  be  stamped._.  .Experiment  Successful  I 

FSAtCjRS  ^ffiSSE..., 


Most-  of  trhei  ■'iifems  - 1  lustre d-  arc  in  either  liberal 'or  moderate 
supply  and  represent  the  good  food  buys  of  .the  week,    -.The  Gool  ^^raathor  and 
.rain  continue'd  to  retard  the  growth  and  harvesting  of  man5r  crjDps,  ..ihowever, 
supplies  should  increase  as  the  weather  improves,    'j^q  suggest  that  you 
feature  these' ^tteirrg  xvhon' you  give  meal-pla'nning  suggestions  to  your  listeners. 
■This  is  th&  forty-eighth- ir^talliuftnt  of  this,  feature  which  you  find  in 
"MIO  ROUMD-XJP"-  each  week. 


Latest  vjire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for  this 
report,    Fv^r  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your  local 
market  news  office. 


BOSTON 


NSW  YOHC  CIIY 


PHILADJLFHIA 


Apples 

Broccoli  Rabe 

Cabbage 
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Kale 

Radishes 

Blue  Hubbard  Squash 
Tomatoes 
' Turnips 
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Sweet  Potatoes 
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Peppers 

Svreet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 
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PSVS  .Al©  CUES 


Civilian  use  of  dry  peas  increased  sharply  during  the  v^ar  period.  For 
the  five  years  before  the  war,  the  average  use  xvas  estimated  to  be  a  half 
pounds  or  less  of  dry  loeas  ner  person  per  year.  In  194-2  and  '43  xvhen  other 
protein  foods  were  in  more  limited  supply,  the  individual  use  of  dry  peas 
lust  about  doubled  in  this  country.  So  this  year  the  crop  is  again  being 
distributed  at  the  194-3  level.... or  at  an  average  use  of  over  a  pound  for 
every  civilian. 

Split  pea  soup  is  the  most  popular  way  ©f  serving  this ' vegetable ,  The 
-  peas' have  been  split  to  remove  the  fibrous  covering  or  hull,  and  this 
.  eliminates  the  necessity  of  soaking  and  a  long  cooking  period.     The' peas 
can  be  made  intO;,  soup  by  adding  only  seasonings  and  water.    However,  a  meat 
stock. .  .the 'broth  from  a  titin  shank  or  smoked  tongue. ,  .makes  a  desirable 
liquid  base  and  provides  additional  food  value  and  flavor.     Carrots,  parsley 
or  celerjr  are  good  vegetable  companionsj  but  str,pnger..-f:la^.ored.. vegetables 
^---.S;hGuI.4;.-i>e.-:a-v©lTl-ed  as  the  characteristic  taste  of  the  peas,  Bayleaf, 

thyme  or  savory  in  judicious  amounts  also  add  zest  to  the  .dish.     These  te  rbs 
should  be  added  the  last  half  hour  pf  cooking,  so  that  they  will  not  become 
too  strong.    And  garnished  with  toasted  bread  cubes  or  slices  of  hard  cooked 
egg,  split  pea-  soup  truly  gets  off  to  an  appetizing  start. 


THIS  YJILL  BOVuL  YOU  OVER  .    ;.  . 

Suggestions  on  saving  sugar  continue  .to  be  news,  .  And, here  are 
reminders  from  the  home  economists  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  A-griculture 
that  i\all  help  your  homemaker  listeners  .atretch  their. jSUgar  rations. 

Remind  your  listeners  that  they  mil 
^  ^  _  get  the  full  siveetness  of  the  sugar  on 
hand'  by  inaking  sure  that  every  grain  is 
ppmpletely  disisolved.    For  exaiaple,  give 
the  svjeetened  coffee  and  tea  another  stir. 
Sirup. ,  fitter  sugar  sirup, ..corn  sirup  or 
"sirup  from  canned  fruit... can  be  used  to 
svi/eeten  beverages.    And  some  iced  beverages 
.;-  could  be  tried  vvlthout  sugar 

Cereals  cooked  with  prunes,  raisins  or  dates 
call  for  little,  or  no  sugar  topping  by  the 

.    ..  ..  _  -.-^^..^  -  ■  -  'I  -i   family.    And  the  economical  hom.emaker  might 

rv   ^nfeiCf-^/^  ^        \  alternate  sugar-consuming  cakes  and  Dies 

\  ■  '  With  svjeet  breads  such  as  cinnamon  rolls  and 

blueberry  muffins.     Sugar  can  s.lso  be  stretched  in  baked  goods  with  honey, 
molasses,  corn  or  other  sirups,    /aid  liberal  servi.ngs  of  fresh  fruit  in 
season  can  take  the  place  of  heavy  desserts. 


Urge  your  listeners,  of  course,  to  can  the  maximum  amount  of  perishable 
fruits  possible  with  their  canning  sugar  ration.    It's  possible  to  stretch 
the  sugar  in  canjiing  by  replacing  as  much  as  half  the  sugar  required  xvith..  ..^ 
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honey... or  substituting  up  to  one-third  the  sugar  required  with  corn  sirup. 
But  advise  horie  canner.s  against  using  brown  sugar  or  molasses  to  sweeten 
canned  fruits,  lest  they  discolor  the  product  and  overpower  the  natural 
fruit  flavor. 

•the  present  allovvance  of  15  pounds  of  canning  sugar  per  person  xvill 
enable  the  hor.e  canner  to  put  up  60  quarts  of  canned  fruit  for  each  Liember 
of  the  family,,, if  she  follo^vS  the  wartime  canning  rule  and  allows  one  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  finished  four  quarts  of  fr.iit« 


TOr>.To  tii.:e  in  te>cas  ^  .... 

The  year  'round,  tomatoes  add  their*  bright  color,  flavor  and  vitamin 
value  to  our  diets.    Fresh  or  "table"  tomatoes  are  raised  in  truck  and 
home  gardens  in  practically  every  state  in  the. union,  but  only  about  20 
states  ship  in  carlot  volume.    The  bulk  of  our  early  tomatoes  comes  from 
Florida,  Texas,  Calif ornia ,  .Mississippi ,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 


Tnese  tomatoes  are  generally  picked  when  a  mature,  green.     Some  of  them 
xvill  completely  ripen  in  transit ...  others  will  be  turning  pink,  and  others 
will  still  be  green  on  arrival  at  their  destination.    Usually  a  v/holosaler 
repacks  the  tomatoes  and  furnishes  the  retailers  ho  services  with  ripened 
tonatoes.    Often  he  packs  the  product  in  one-pound  individucilly  wrapped  cartons 


310,  DEEP  AND  CLEAN 

Equipment  note  of  the  vjoek  comes  from  home  "canning  specialists  of  the 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ,  who  remind  us  that  it's  time  to  check  up 
on  the  vJater-bath  canners. . .  the  vessels  used 'to  put  up  fruits  and  tomatoes 
and  other  acid  foods. 

Tell  the  home  canners  that  half-a-million  nevr  enaiTicled  water-bath 
canners  have  been . authorised  for  manufacture. . .this  year.    Of  course,  many 
ingenious  housewives  will  make  their  vjater-bath  ccnners  at  hom.o.  They'll 
use  lard  cans,  metal  pails,  kettles,  wash  boilers  and  similar  vessels  that 
arr  "big,  deep  and  clean",  and  that  can  be  fitted  with  rack  and  lid  to 
do  a  good  canning  job. 


Right  now,  Texas  is  furnishing  just  about  the 
total  supply,  and  shipments  will  be  heavy  for 
the  rest  of  the  month.     Because  of  an  all-time 
record  crop  in  this  state  about  300  to  350 
carloads  a  day  are  moving  north  and  east.  ^Vhen 
you  realize  there  are  approximately  65O  lugs  of 
tomatoes  (30  pounds  to  the  lug)  in  each  carlot, 
you  get  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  tomatoes 
moving  from  the  Lone  Star  State.    And  this  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  quantities 
moving  by  truck. 
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Strategic  points    to  check  in  a  water-bath  canaer  are  the-  depth,  the 
rack  and  the  lid.    The  water-bath  cannor  needs  to  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
roon  for  the  rack  and  room  to  permit  the  water  to  boil  -briskly  over  the  tops 
of  the  jars.    You  raight  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  -pine  makes  a  poor 
rack  because  resin  boils  out  and  gets  on  the  jars.    Remind  home  canners 
that  the  vjator-bath-  canner  needs  a  good  lid-pfpone  that  will  hold  in  some  steam 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  bottle  up  steam  and  cause  the  can  to  burst. 


mmS  FOR  VICTORY 

Have  you  been  wondering  when  chicken  supplies  will  again,  be  .on  the 
favorable  side  of  the  ledger?    The  War  Food  Administration  says  there  vjill 
not  .be  much  more,  bof  oro.- late  July, ,  .and  then  only-  if  poultry  producers 
have  responded  .to  the  WA,  req_uost  for  production  of  more  children  for  use 
as  meat.     If  farm  flocks  have  not  been  increased  substantially  for  this 
purpose,  then  consumers  will  no'tice  the  tight  supply  until  September  vjhen 
the  regular  market  season  begins,  •  •.  •  . 

The  Armed  Forces  are  now  taking  about  7  million  pounds  of  poultry  a 
week  from  the  major  broile.r  producing  areas  of  the  nation,    VJhilc  this 
amount  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  .total  production  for  the 
year,  it  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  current  production.    The  months 
from.  .February  to  Septem-ber  are  the  off-season  ones  for  chicken  marketings. 
Total  requirements  for  the  military  forces  may  mean  that  about  one  out 
of  every  -five  chickens  produced  will  be  going  to  feed  our  forces  here  and 
■overseas. .  .in  cajups  and  Army  hospitals.     Because  of  the  increased  requirements 
for  chicken  by  the  Armed  Forces,  civilians  will  probably  receive  smaller 
quantities  than  in  194-4  vjhen  the  per  capita  share  averaged  about  2>  pounds. 


EGG~SELLrent  NEVJS  .- '   ■  . 

Civilians  consumed  more  than  an  egg  a  day  per  person  'during  the  first 
three  m.onths  of  this  year... more  than  they  ate  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1944.     This  increased  use  was  due  partly  to  the  reduced  supply  of  meat  and 
the  continued  high  level  of  consumer  income.    A-id  even  though  the  nuiaber 
of  layers  on  farms  this  year  is  smaller  than  last  year,  civilians  will 
receive  somewhat  larger  supplies  than  in  1944,     The  decline  in  the  number 
of  layers  is  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
hen.    Also,  fewer  eggs  are  going  to  be  dried  for  non-civilian  use. 


Prospects  for  eggs  next  fall  seem  brighter  now, 
too,  because  of  th-e  recent  pick  up  in  the 
into-storage  movement.     Storage  buyers  are 
obtaining  relatively  large  supplies  on  the 
markets  nov/  through  "futures"  buying  operations. 
This  means,  they're  buying  eggs  at  the  higher 
prices  which  xvill  prevail  later  in  the  season. 
For  instance,  a  storage  buyer  might  obtain 
several  carloads  of  eggs  no"vv  at  say,  the 


Septor.ber  pries,  which  is  higher  than  the  current  ceiling  price.     These  eggs 
would  bo  held  in  storage  for  delivery  to  the  dualor-  in 'Sept cmbor  for  resale 
at  -fall  ceiling  pric^^.s.    The  effect  of  such  buying  is  to  maku  some  markets 
short  of  current  roquirGments,  but  it  vjill  help  in  the  low  production 
season  next  f all. .  .Vs'hen  eggs  nomally  move  out  of  storage  into,  civilian 
iTiarXots.     This  buying  on  the  "futures"  Jiiarkct  has  long  be'en  an  established 
trade  pract.ice.    And.  as  long  as  ceiling  price  regulations  are  not  violated, 
the  iiothcd  .is  not  considered  irregular.    Civilian  supplies  later  on  in  the 
ye-ir  are  thus,  protected,  and  the  famer  is  helped.    "Jith  no  surplus  of 
supplies  on  the  market,  his  current  sales  are  kept  as  coiling  ppice  levels. 
And  also,  April  and  May  eggs  are  particularly  desirable  for  storage. 

W.E  SITAPS  OF  gilNGSTO  OCME 

Althougii  your  list^nors  won't  bo  able  to  find  large  quantities  of 
dehydrated  vegetables  on  the  market  now,  .they  are  interested  in  these 
vegetables  because  of  comments  from  the  boys'  in  the  armed  forces  and 
poi:';ible  use  as  a  post-war  product. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  .concerned-,  the.  history  of  dehydration 
started  during  the  Civil  Vfer.    At  that  time  small  quantiti^js  of  dried 
vegetables  v;ere  included  in  the  soldiers'  rations,    Erom  then  on  dehydrated 
vegetables  reappeared  at  various  intervals.,  but  it  was  during  V/orld  V/o.r  I 
that  their  real  value  was  recognized. 

It  was  then  that  tlie  saving  in  storage  and  transportation  vjas  seen, 
Dehydrrtcd  products  weigh  about  ono-ninth  as  Much  as  equivalent  amounts  of 
canned  foods  and  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  the  space.    Such  a  saving  .bas 
been  im'oortant  in  vJorld  V/ar  II,  because  supply  and  shipping  problems  are 
great,  '    '    '  --r-v."  :-.-.:\v-:  :v.;.;;r.;-:.-::;r.  ,■     :  -  ' 

All  kihds  of  dehydrated  vegetables  are  being '"sent  to  the  aniied  forces. 
One  vmich  has  been  sent  in  large  quantities  is  sweet  potatoes.     Six  or  seven 
po  -.uds  of  this  food  can  be  roducod  to  one  dry  pound,  and  the  shape  varies. 
The  potatoes  niay  . be  .sliae.d..y.  shredded,  powdered.,  or  precooked. 

Improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and  cooking  have  made  them  more 
popular  than  they  were  at  the ' beginning  of  the  'war.    One  important  thing 
to  roKfembor  is  that  the  amount  of  water  that  has  b^en  taken  out  during 
dehydrcization  must  be  replaced  before  the  potatoes  are  cooked,-    A  very 
small  '•■.mount  of  sv.'.-ct  potatoes  will  then  expand  to  make  a  large  serving. 

If  there  is  enough  dciriand,  the  hom.omaker  will  bo  able  to -buy ...dehydrated 
swoot  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. ,, as  well  as  dried  eggs  a.nd  m.ilk...in 
large  quantities  on  the  post-v.'ar  market,'    The  most  important  advantages 
to-  hor  will  bo  that  she'  can  stciP  a  sufficient  supply  in  a  siriall  space,  and 
she  will  have  then  on  h.and  even  i.\'hen  sojae  of  the  products  are  out  of  season. 


"MANSION"  COTTAGE  CH5ESE 

The  groon  pastures  of  late  spring  and  summer,  mean  that  Bossy  will 
produce  more  milk.    During  this  period  there  will  also  be  greater  quantities 
of  skim  iiiilk, . , . the  dairy  product  left  after  the  cream  has  been  separated. 

Because  skim  milk  is  a  highly  perishable  and  bulky  product,  it  must  be 
marketed  immediately.    Also,  storage  vats  must  be  ready  to  Tooeive  additional 
milk  coming  to  m.arket.     Since  most  milk  drying  plants  will  be  working  to 
requirement  capacity,  other  outlets  must  be  found  for  the  surplus  skim  milk. 
Local  dairies  without  drying  facilities  will  also  have  skim  milk  left 
after  their  cream  sales.     This  all  adds  up  to  more  cottage  ch^'ese', .  .xvhich  is 
made  from  skim  milk. . .during  the  flush  milk  season. 

The  War  Food  Administration  estimates  that  betyjeen  200  and  210  million 
pounds  of  cottage  cheese  vnll  be  made  this  year.    Because  cottage  cheese  does 
not  store  over  a  long  period,  processors  will  tend  to  make  only  enough  to 
m^et  current  and  local  demands.    Limited  containers  might  be  another  check 
on  local  distribution  of  cottage  cheese,    Hovjever,  because  a  record  or 
near-record  amount  of  milk  will  be  produ,ced  this  year,,  it's  possible  that 
a  consumer-use  drive  might  increase  cottage  cheese  purchases  another  30 
million  pounds.    Vi/hatever  increase  is  achieved  during  the  months  of  peak 
production  means  just  that,  much  more  food  saved  for  civilians  and  an  easing 
of  the  demands  on  other  more  limited  protein  foods, 

.  Perhaps  you  will  vjant  to  check  with  local  dairies  on  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  cottage  cheese  in  your  area. 


.   .   .    .NSV/S  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN  AREA.   .   .  . 


(Cleared  by  GVJI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

AROUND  TRE  GLOBE  VaiH  SCHOOL  LUNCH. . . 

For  the  past  couple  of  mJDnths,  you've  been  reading  in  "Round-Up"  about 
the  School  Lunch  Program  in  the  Northeastern  States,    It's  interesting  to 
know  that  school  lunches,  and  their  benefits'  to  children,  are  well-known 
and  long-standing  institutions  in  other  countries  besides  our  own.  Here 
then,  are  some  facts  about  school  feeding  in  two  of  the  other  United  Nations, 

In  Mexico. , . 


Mexico  has  set  up  a  National  Institute  of  Nutrition  within  its  Department 
of  Public  Health.     This  measure  is  partr 'of  the  Mexican  Governmc3nt '  s  all-out 
fight  against  malnutrition. 

The  National  Institute  of  Nutrition  launched  its  program  in  1943.  This 
progrom  includes  research  on  actual  malnutrition  in  Mexico ., .an  educational 
program  both  among  professional  nutritionists  and  untrained  people, . .and 
nutrition  clinics. 


Ttie  Secretary  of  Public  Assistance  for  Mexico  is  also  carrying  on 
programs  to  solve  nutrition  problems.      And  those  include 'dhi-ld- feeding 
projects. 

•  Just  as  in  this  country,  private,  local  groups  are  cooperating  with  the 
G'vcrnnient  in  the  School  Lunch  prograin.     Tiie  Mexican  Government  realizes 
that  their  Vv'ork  of  imt)roving  nutrition  is  just  beginning, .. but  they  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  bo  a  success.      In  November  of  1941,  the  first  family  dining  hall 
"was  opened  there,,, in  the  Federal  District,  for  the  benefit  of  low-income 
families. 

 ■  Th^  dini-ng  hall- se-r-ves  three  meals-  a  day  to  1200  people.    More  than 

half  of -the  group  are. -children  of  pre-school  and  ■  sehDsl- age ,  And  this  sort 

of  diriing  hall  organization  is  now  being  extended  to  other  parts  of  Mexico, 
The  f-imily  itself  pays  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  meals  in  the 
dining  halls, . , 

In  Mexico's  Federal  District, .  .xvhich  corresponds  to  our  capitol  district 
of  V.'ashington,  D.C. there  are  about  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
people.    In  1942,  Mexico's  '^uilk  rrovision"  gave  milk  to  about  3C00  infants... 
the  program  has  expanded  steadily  since  then.    In  194-2,  more  than  16  thousand 
children  in  the  Federal  district  received  assistance  on  food,.,and  that 
iiicludcd  more  than  3  and  a  half  thousand  children  getting  school  lunches 
in  Mexico  City  proper. 


In3£vpt, 


The  land  which  we-  usually  think  of  as  mostly"  pyramins-  and  romantic 
Nile  has  made  great  strides  in  child  feeding.    In  19^3,  for  example  the 
State  passed  a  law  v/hich  provided  a  daily  meal  for  all  public  schools^ 
The  program  is  financed  entirely  by  the  State  government, ,, and  all  children, 
rich  or  poor,  get  a  free  meal.    After  only  six  months  of  operation,  the 
schools  were  serving  18.5  thousand  children. 

The  meals  served  in  Egjrptian  schools  are  planned  by  qualified  dietitions. 
Thejr  provide  for  deficiences  in  the  ordinary  diets  of  the  pupils,  which  are 
nor: ■-•illy  poor  in  protective  foods,    A  sijnple  lunch,  for  instance  vjould 
consist  of  ir.ilk,  eggs,  ch-^ese,  legumes,  frush  vegetables  and  fruits, 

Egi^t  also  has  a' planned  a  nutrition  program.    The  Egyption  National 
Nutrition  Committee  started  v/ork  in  1939*    Like'Mexico, ,  ,and  our  own  country,,, 
they  h:;.ve  b.en  carrying  on  research  into  the  problems  of  malnutrition  and 
ways  to  combat  it.    They  also  have  a  nutrition  education  program  in  their 
schools.    Of  course,  their  agricultural  production  has  reflected  nutritional 
needs.    There  i-as  been  a  great  increasein  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 
And  here's  an  interesting  sidelight ..  .the  Egjrptions  use  buffalo  milk  for  their 
dairy  products,  because  the  buffalo  gives  more  milk  than  cows... end  buffalo 
milk  is  richer  than  cow's  milk.    It  runs  about  7  percent  butter  fat, , .whereas 
cow's  milk  is  between  3§  -^nd        percent  butterfat,  depending  on  the  breed. 


Hero  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major  markets 
in  this  region.     Yfe  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  when  y.oxx  give 
iiieal-planning  suggesti  ons  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the  forty-ninth 
installment  of  this  feature  which  you « 11  find  in  "RADIO  ROUM)-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  ^'.'ire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.  For  daily  developments  during'  this  current  week,  phone  your 
local  market  news,  office, 

BOSTON       ~  ITEVJ  YORK  CITY"  PHILADELPHIA 
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Comment; 

Many  foods  which  were  light  due  to  the  weather,  are  liberal  to  plentiful 
in  most  markets  this  week.    Locally  grown  crops  are  still  light  due  to  the 
cold  and  rain. 
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ICS  CREAJI  Ul'IHi 


-  2  - 


Civilians  vjill  get  ice  cream  in  soraewhat  more  generous  portions 
during  June..,alr!o  this  popular  American  dessert  may  be  richer  in 
milk  fat.    Here's  why.    During  June,  the  V/ar  Food  Administration  is 
permitting  m.anufacturers  of  ice  cream  and  frozen  dairy  foods  to  in- 
crease by  10  percent  the  milk  fat  used  in  these  products.    Ice  cream 
manufacturers  may  use  this  increase  in  May  instead  of  June  if  they 
vvish. 


This  doesn't  mean  unlimited  production 

of  ice  cream.    Manufacturers  can  only  make 

75  percent  of  the  ice  cream  for  civilians 

this  June  that  they  did  in  the  same  month 

in  1942,    In  July,  they  will  be  limited  to  63 
percent  of  the  ice  cream  thev  made  in  the 
corresponding  month  oT  1942, 

Tlie  change  in  milk  fat  quotas  for  ice 

cream  is  advisable  because  of  the  increased 

milk  production  during  the  flush  season  in 

May  and  June.    However,  this  temporary 

relaxation  should  not  be  consxrued  to  mean 

of  all  dairy  products.    Monthly  quotas  still  have  to 

tal  milk  fat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream, 

ch  milk  fat  as  possible  will  be  diverted  to  the 

se,  evaporated  milk  and  butter, . .needed  now  more 

e  armed  forces  and  essential  civilian  needs.  The 

reatTi  order  will  be  important  though  where  manu- 

s  for  dairv  Tjroducts  other  than  ice  cream  are 


a  plentifu 
be  maintained  on  to 
This,  so  that  as  mu 
manufacture  of  chee 
than  ever, . . . for  th 
change  in  the  ice  c 
facturirg  facilitie 
limited- 


And  here's  another  note  of  interest ... .about  50  percent  of  the 
.GO  cream  manufactured  in  this  country  for  civilians  is  eaten  in  the 
:'our  months. ,.  .May  through  August, 


RING  LE.\DERS 

Representatives  from  the  government  and  Industry  have,  r^pently 
been  giving  the  1945  canning  jar  rings  some  experimentation.  The 
food  processing  specialists  were  particularly  interested  in  sealing 
ability  of  the  rings  and  xvhether  the  rings  would  impart  any  flavor 
to  the  home  canned  foods. 

Results  of  the  testing?    The  1945  canning  jar  rings  are  an 
imr)rovoment  over  those  made  in  1945  and  '44,  however,  the  experimenters 

rcGoirimend  that  the  rings  be  boiled  in  a  baking  soda  solution  one 

quart    of  water  to  one  tablespoon  of  baking  soda  for  every  dozen  rings, 
Then  the  rings  should  be  rinsed  in  clear boiling  water.    The  Smell 
of  the  rings,  in  the  carton,  they  decided,  was  not  a  reliable  test  as 
to  whether  tlie  product  would  impart  flavor  to  foods.    Nordoes  ring  color 
black,  brown  or  red... have  a  bearing  on  quality.    All  the  rings  test- 
ed had  satisfactory  sealing  quality. 

If  your  listeners  have  unused  jar  rings  left  from  last  year,  these 
should  still  bo  good  for  use  if  the  rings  vvere  kept  under  ordinary 
storage. . .that  is  in  a  place  that  was  not  too  hot  or  damp. 


Have  you  been  wondering  how  cosmopolitan  San  Francisco  is 
feeding  and  housing  the  delegates  of  the  49  nations  in  attendance 
a-:  the  United  Nations  Conl'3rence  on  International  Organization? 
As  vou  know,  the  c:  ty  by  the  Golden  Gate  has  been  congested  W(ith 
war  workers,  ]nilitar,y  personnel  and  their  families  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
So  definite  proyisions  had  to  be  made  to  proi'-ide  suitable  food  for 
the  delegates,  their  official  staffs  and  the  unparalled  number  of 
ropri- sentativos  of  the  working  press.    Here  are  some  ansvjers  provided 
■^y  the  San  "^''ranGisco  Office  of  Marketing  Services  of  V.iFA. 

Those  in  official  attendance  at  the  conference  are  housed  in  the 
city's  hot^^ls  xvhich  t'orned  away  iaost  of  their  normal  transient  clientele, 
The  delegates  eat  the  same  food  as  any  other  visitor  to  San  Francisco, 
Ti       have  the  traditional  vade  choice  of  restaurants  in  this  city  which 
includes  those  in  the  famed  Chinatown  and  International  Settlement , 

The  one  official  eating  place  for  tlic 
conference  >:iembers  is  the  cafeteria  set 
up  and  operated  by  the  Ameri<;an  V/omen's 
Voluntary  Services  in  the  basement  of  the 
War  Memorial  Opera,    This  opera  house  is 
the  site  of  the  plenary  sessions  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Hall  v;hich 
houses  most  other  conference  meetings.  In 
the  cafeteria  from  11:30  a.m,  to  3^00  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week,  the 
AnVS  serves  luncheon    (table  d'hote,  ^1.00 ) 
f  I  ">■  -1  approximately  2,500  persons  daily, 

ikTibassadors  rub  ofbov.'s  v;ith  clerical  workers,  generals  and  admirals 
stand  in  lino  '.vith  enlisted  men.  Everybody  agrees  the  cafeteria  is 
a  fine  place  to  eat,  and  the  plates  all  come  back  empty. 

For  the  most  part,  the  delegates  are  supplied  vjith  out  and  out 
"Ai:ieric-.n"  food  cad  lots  of  ' it.     The  luncheon  ticket  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  choice  of  salad,  fresh  and  abundant  California  vegetables, 
a  c'hoicQ  of  two  entrees,  dessert  and  a  beverage.    Nor  has  California 
overlookv-d  the  opportunity  to  parade  its  repertoire  of  wines.  An 
elaborate  list  is  on  each  table,  and  an  attendant  supplies  the  vintage 
desired, 

G-eorge  Mardikian,  well-known  San  Francisco  chef,  supervises  the 
IT '.nus  and  .the  cooking.    The  single  concession  to  the  eating  habits  of 

>  foreign  delegates  is  the  weekly  I'Jednesday  fare  of  Arraenian 
■  p'.  .■■i:;.?:  itios.    Mr.  Mardikion  thinks  the  exotic  sounding  dishes  served 
on  ■■Vcdnc. .-day  are  familiar  faro  to  at  least  25  of  the  nations  in 
attendaneo. 


IllustratiTo  of  tlio  variety  cf  salads,  ■  servod  to  tho  delegatos. 
arc  t  os3od .  gruun  .  salads  irx  bowls,  ..colo  slaw,  hearts '.of  lettuce,  tomato 
and  cottage  cheese,  Waldorf,  and  cottage  cheese  and  fruit  cocktail. 
One  preference  noted  by  those  working  in  the  Opera  House  Cafeteria 
is  that  for  rice.    Usually  there  is  a  choice  of  potatoes  and  rice... 
with  rice  getting  the  greatest  call.    Aside  from  these  instances,  it 
anight  be  thought  the  foreign  delegates  were  accustomed  to  Araerican 
food  as  a  regular  diet,  •    ■    ' . 

Tne  luncheon  ticket  also  carries  a  stub  entitling  the  holder  to 
afternoon  tea  and  cakes.     The  tea  served  each  afternoon  is  brewed  in 
saiacvars  instead  of  being  steeped.    Members  of  the  Russian  delegation 
sip  their  tea  in  glasses  with  strawberry  and  raspberry  jam  added. 

As  for  the  sponsors  of  the  conference  cafeteria.     The  American 
'fomen's  Voluntary  Services  operates  11  canteens  in  San  Francisco, 
Ti.ese  require  the  daily  services  of  2,000  women... all  work  without 
vi;:.}-.     This  organization  offered  its  services  to  the  State  Department 
to  establish  and  operate  a  non-profit  cafeteria  in  San  Francisco's 
cj  »/ic  center. ..  scene  of  the  conference  and  remote  from  the  main 
dovmtown  district  and  restaurants. 

The  State  Department  gave  its  approval  and  the  cant^^en  opened 
for  business  Thursdaj'-j  April  26... the  day  aftei-  the  conference 
sta?i?ted.  -  •  1 

The  OPA  allott.jd  this  -^roject  exactlv  the  same  point  rations  and 
sugar  that  hotels  o.nd  restaurants  got.    The  "Jar  Food  Administration 
was  able  to  assist  by  making  available  up  to  10,000  pounds  of  turkey, 
previousl'y  set  aside  to  provide  holiday  dinners  for  tho'U,S.  Ai'med 
Foj.-ces,    Also  they  allowed  a  dairy  products  distributor,  who  supplies 
the  canteen,  an  additional  ^00  pounds  of  quota-free  milk  fats  for 
ice  creom  ,     Through  its  local  Food  Distribution  Advisory  Committee, 
the  vUPA  also  arrp.ngcd  with  wholesalers  and  other  distributors  to 
make  available  adeq_uate  quantities  of  certain  commodities. .  .notably 
potatoes  and  i.ioat. which  might  happen  to  be  in  short  supply  locally. 


^IB  SOONER  TKJi:  r;ffICKSR 

After  June  it's  possible  you'll  be  seeing  some  soluble  coffee 
er/An.  on  tho  narket.    As  you  may  rem.ember,  all  soluble  coffee  has  been 
s;tGaidc.  tor  governiaont  purchase  since  iiugust  1944.     This,  because 
Large  g;i.antitius  were  needed  for  prisoner-of-war  packages  delivered 
by  the  R--d  Gross  to  loon.  in  German  prison  camps.    The  \'!av  Food 
Admdnistration  believes  that  the  liberation  of  these  men,  and  decreased 
demands  by  the  miilil8j|^  forces,  will  permit  the  military  to  obtain 
suff ici.L.nt  sua'-lies  ^  nbrmal  procurem.ent  methods.    Thus,  the  100 
percent  s^-'t-aside  may  soon  bo  eased^ 


Your  listeners  v/ill  recall  the  reports  from  Russia  which  told 
of  thousands  of  people  in  villages  all  over  the  country  going  into 
the  fields  on  V-E  Sunday  to  plant  their  victory  gardens.    Many  of 
the  seeds  that  they  used  probably  crane  from  i\merica. 

Most  people  here  knov;  that  the  United  States  has  been  sending 
soods  to  various  countries  through  Lend-lease,  but  they  probably  do 
not  knov;  about  the  se^ds  sent  as  gifts  to  some  countries  through 
War  Relief  Societies, 

Last  January  the  Russian  '7ar  Relief,  Inc.  in  America  shipnod- 
over  100,000  collections  of  different  kinds  of  seeds  free  to  the 
Russian  people.'    Sach  collection  contained  seeds  of  8  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  there  wore  at  least  two  packages  of  seed  for  each 
vegetable,    Sornotiines  there  were  three.    That  arrangement  made  a 
tctrl  of  18  packages  of  seed  in  each  collection, 

l^e  Russians  themselves  decided  what  kind  of  Sv.eds  they  needed 
and  their  list  included  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions, 
pumpkins,  radishes,  and  summer  squash, 

W.Oix  the  collections  arrived,  the  Russians  were  well  prepared 
to  receive  them,  •  The  seeds  were  first  sent  to  organized  groups, 
or  trade  unions,  in  each  tov/n.    The  members  of  these  unions  distributed 
the  seeds  to  the  people, 

American  radio  listeners  will  enjoj''  hearing  about  v;hat  persons 
received  the  seeds,  how,  and  why, 

Trxe  Russians  believe  in  giving  their  best  workers  in  the  field 
public  recognition,    A  person,  for  exam^ple,  who  has  done  well  in  some 
factory  or  industry  is  presented  v;ith  an  achievement  av/ard  medal  at 
a  public  gathering  in  his  home  town.    Another  vjho  has  harvested  an 
unusually  good  crop  is  given  like  praise. 

It  7jas  at  just  such  gatherings  that  the  seeds  from  America  were 
distributed.     Bands  played;  awards  were  made;  medals  v;ere  given.  As 
a  part  of  the  ceremonies,  the  collections  of  seeds  wore  given  to 
people  selected  in  advance  by  the  trade  unions.    Veterans  of  the 
war  and  their  families  had  first  preference.    Then  the  seeds  were 
given  on  the  basis  of  need  and  service,    A  large  family  was  given 
more  seeds  tlian  a  sma].l  one,    A  person  vjho  had  unusual  success  with 
a  previous  garden  vjas  not  forgotten.    The  distribution  vjas  fair. 

Another  important  point  is  that  all  of  the  vegetables  the  Russians 
planted,  except  the  radishes,  can  be  stored  or  otherwise  preserved 
for  the  winter. 


COTTON  UP  TO  GOTTCIT  G0N3ERVATI0N 

Novj  is  ohG  time  for  all  tips  on  conservation  of  cotton  goods  to 
cone  to  the  aid  of  the  homemaker.    The  cotton  textile  outlook' for 
civilians  is  very  tight  indeed.    Here's  the  situation,  First, 
civilian  demand  for  cotton  goods  is  greater  that  it  has  ever  been. 
Stocks  of  cotton  materials  built  up  by  past  production  have  been  used»» 
the  shelves  in  many  instances  cleaned  off. 

Then,  military  requirements  for  cotton  fabrics  add  to  the  odds 
against  satisfying  civilian  demand.     Those  ri'ilitary  need*  recently 
reached  an  all-time  high.    Take  duck  and  duck  substitutesf^  Sven 
though  production  of  those  materials  in  the  first  quartef  of  194-3 
was  more  than  four  tim-cs  larger  than  in  pre-v;ar  days  and  further 
production  increases  were  expected,  the  supply  v/as  short  of  the  amount 
needed  to  make  enough  tents,  tarpaulins  and  other  products  for  the 
Armed  "rorces.    Mills  producing  fabrics  like  denims,  drill  and  coarse 
sheeting  were  converted  to  making  tent  twills.    All  possible  supplies 
of  suitable  coarse  cotton  yarns  v/ere  diverted  to  the  duck  and  tent 
twill  program.    This  left  civilians  more  than  ever  feeling  the 
shortage  Qf  drills,  twills,  denims. . .heavy  work  clothing  fabrics,,, 
and  towels. 

Along  the  s.ame  line,  military  needs  for  fabrics  made  from  combed, 
fibers  cut  our  civilian  supply  of  fabrics  like  lawn,  dimities  and 
broadcloths.     The  /irmed  Forces  must  have  material  for  gliders  and 
airplanes;  lawn  for  ponchos  and  handkerchiefs;  cambric  for  insulation; 
insect  netting;  xvind-resistant  poplins,  sateen  and  uniform  tvijill. 
All  combed  yarn  fabric  mills  are  now  reserving  at  least  fifty  percent 
of  their  production  for  meeting  those  needs.    Also,  looms  making  the 
fabrics  are  frozen  to  their  present  production. 

So  much  for  the  factors  that  limit  the  supply  of  cotton  fabrics 
available  to  civilians.     They  don*t  show  the  whole  picture.    From  the 
distribution  angle,  CPA  and  WPB  have  acted  to  ease  the  cotton  textile 
situation  for  civilians.     Hie  two  agencies  issued  companion  orders 
(OPA    the  Maximum  Average  Price, -and  the  ^VPB  the  M-388  with  Schedules 
A,  B,  and  C),    The  effects  of  these  orders  canH  be  felt  until  the 
apnarel  manufactured  under  the  new  program  begins  to  reach  retailers, ' 
But  they  v;ill  put  a  larger  percentage  of  low  and  medium  priced  cotton, 
rayon  and  woolen  garments  in  stores  for  civilians  this  summer  and  fall. 

Another  WB  step,  is  in  the  direction  of  getting  piece  goods  for 
home  serving  to  consumers  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas,-  Preference 
ratings  vail  be  given  to 'merchants  in  these  areas  for  the  special 
distribution  of  about  1^5,000,000  yards  of  cotton  fabrics. .  .pongee ,  veil 
sheeting  42  inches  and  wider,  print  cloths,  outing  flannel  and  gingham. 
This  is  only 'a  small  percentage  of  all  the  piece  goods  available  for 
civilian  use,  but  it  is  a  follow-up  of  a  similar  order  applied  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  aimed  to  correct  maldistribution. 
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So,  v.'hiTo' cix'ilTatis  do  fool  the  pinch  of  cotton  textile  and  cloth.- 
ing  siiortagos,  the  Governinont  is  attompting  to  improve  the  situation, 
'Ihe  pitch,  of  course,  on  cotton  textile  tips' for  hoincmakori  is  conserva- 
tion.   Any  household  hints  you  can  give  your  listeners  on  vjays  to 
got  the  most  out  of  their  cotton  materials  and  to  iriako  their  cotton 
clothes    last  will  bo  all  to  the  good. 


mcE  Lov:  ■ 

Lard,  shortening,  cooking  and  salad  oils  took  a  ration  point  rise 
recently  to  slovj  down  laovoment  of  these  edible  oils  into  civilian 
markets. 

Ever  since  the  v;ar  started,  civilian  and  industrial  demands  for 
fats  and  oils  Jiave  boon  high,    17c  had  alv/ays  depended  too  on  the  Far 
East  for  some  of  our  oil  imports,  and  the  Japanese  conflict  cut  off 
this  rich  source.    For  the  past  txvo  y.jars  the  Vlar  Food  Administration 
has  urged,  maximum -production  of  fats  and  oils.    And  Congress  his 
provided  funds  to  encourage  production  of  oil  crops  and  other  fats 
and  oils.      But  oven  though  out-put  greatly  increased,  military  and 
civilian  and  Lond -Lease  needs  v;ore  always  larger,,. 

A  reduction  in  the  194-4.  fall  pig  crop  meant  less  lard  this  year, 
Ijid  farmers  v;ho  raise  soybeans  and  peanuts  indicate  a  little  less  land 
to  these  crops  than  last  year.    Because  of  our  smaller  tota3.  supply 
of  all  edible  fats  and  oils,  and  because  of  the  rapid  movement  into 
-iar:.<et,  ration  point  rises  vjere  needed  im-mediately.    Industrial  users 
as  well  as  homo  consui^.ers  will  be  affected. 

The  shortage  of  fats  and  oils  is  not 
likely  to  ease  for  about  six  months.  By 
that  time,  lard,  grease  and  tallow  pro** 
duct  ion  will  be  higher  as  livestock  comes 
to  market  seasonally  and  as  oil  crops  will 
be  in  harvest.    Of  course,  the  United 
States  must  also  be  prepared  to  economize 
if  any  contribution  is  to  be  made  to  ease 
pressing  needs  in  liberated  countries. 


For  this  quarter  of  194-5,  civilians 
will  find  their  share  of  ]xird  and  other 
cooking  fats  nearly  7  percent  below  the 
amount  they  were  getting  in  April,  May  and 
June  of  last  year. 


KffljS  OP.  Tim  NORIHEASTSRN  AREA,  .  • 


PLMTIFUL  FOOD  INEOIMAIION 

The  foods  on  this  list  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the 
Northeastern  Area  for  the  month  of  Ju.ae,    Your  jiiention  of  these  foods  on 
your  program  will  help  encourage  wise  uss  of  the  wartime  food  supply^. 


FR3SH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLEG 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

V.r  rrc  bs 


OTHER  FOODS 


Peac 


.3S 


.ft; 


Dry  edible  peas 
Dry-mix  soaps 

Soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes 

Citrus  marmalade^ 

i-CDle  butter,  jellies,  and 

gi^.pe,"  pluia  anu  fig  jams 
T'hec  t  flour  and  bread 
Lacaroni ,  spaghetti,  noodles 
G a '-.meal 


Follow  our  FEATURE  TKESS  lists  for  more  current  information  on 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  a  report  on  food  supplies  in  your 
particular  market  check  with  the  local  m*arket  reporter  or  the  nearest 
Office  of  Supply,  War  Food  Adininistratio,.i. 


featupj:  ikzss 


Hoi'-e  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fru,its  end  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods 
when  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.     This  is  the 
fiftji-»-h    installiuent  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in  "RADIO  ROUI®~ 
UP"  each  week,  '  . 

J.rtost  w?  ro  infonnation  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
tiiG  :;  .  3rt,  .  F^r  d-  ily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
local  )     -ket  office. 


Apples  Radishes 

Snap  Beans  "RJriubarb 

Broccoli  l.abc  o''Ua;?h 

Cabbagv.  T..matoes 


NEIT  yOIiK  GIT;: 


PHILADEITHIA 


Apples  , 

Cabbage 

Escarolc 

OAion^. 

Peas 


Poppers 

Potatoes 

pLadishcs 

oTJash 

Tomatoes 


Apples 
Snap  Be.>.;-^s 
Lettuce 

Cnio.os 
Tomabors 


T;;.:>-.i.'iGT0j\-  d.g> 


iittsburl-:^ 


P.iTIlvIOPE 


Snap  Beans 
Beets 
Squash 
Turnips 


Snap  Beans 

Cabbage 

Potatoes 


Apples  Onions 

Snap  Beans  Peas 

Cabbage  Peppers 

Lettuce  Potatoes 


Radio  Round-up 
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H  A  T  '  3  INSIDE 


TCH  AS  CATCH  CfiN ...  The  national  fish  supply  picture. 

EE  ,TER  THAN  AVERfiGE . .  »BAE  with  cheerful  news  about  national 

nutrition. 

i      T.'EATHER  OR  NOT.., For  a  better-balanced  sunmer  diet, 
SF-..DE  TVORK  AHEAD. .  .Tfeather  or  not,   gardens  are  needed. 
THE  BUTTER  SPREAD. . .Forecast  for  June  and  July. 
TIP  OF  IHE  SCALES...  Ihe  neat  balance. 
FRUIT  DISH  COMING  UP.  .  .Peachy  nev/s. 

PANORAMA  OF    HUI: (SR. .  .About  Europe  ♦s  starving  people, 

FOOD  Ft^CTS,  .  .Filler  facts_  for  your  use. 

FEATURE  THESE*. .Plentiful  fruits  and  ve^ge tables  in  the 
Northeastern  .'^rea.  . 


WAR  FOOD  ADMimsmWN 
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CATCH  AS  CATCH  CAN 

If  you're  suggesting  fish  to  your  listeners  as  the- principal 
protein  headliner  of  a  meal,  you'll  want  to  check  up  on  the  local 
supply  first.     The  "catch"  right  now  is  that  canned  fish  is  in 
limited  supply  and  there  is  no  one  variety  of  fresh  fish  available 
on  a  nationwide  scale. 


To  meet  increased  military  and  other  Government  needs  for  canned 
fish,  canners  of  salmon,  pilchards  (California  sardines),  Atlantic 
sea  herring,  Atlantic  mackerel,  and  Pacific  mackerel  are  setting 
aside  80  percent  of  their  pack-  this  year  for  Government  purchase. 

Canned  fish  flakes  prodiiced  from 
cod,  ■  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  and  cusk 
in  Atlantic  coast  canneries  are  all 
going  for  war  requirements. 


Although  tuna  and  clam  products  are 
not  affected  by  set-aside  orders,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the  civilian 
demands  for  canned  fish. 

The  best  recommendation  for  the  fish 
dinner  then  is  one  of  the  fresh  or  frozen 
varieties.     Here's  the  supply  picture 
across  the  country.     In  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area,  haddrick,  mackerel,  croakers,  flounders,  and 
whiting  are  the  most  generally  available.     In  the  Mid-West,  halibut, 
pike,  rosef ish, -  and  whiting  are  the  frozen  fish  species  now  available, 
!Eiese  are  limited  because  there  is  such  a  demand  for  fresh  fish  on  the 
Atlantic  cnast,  but  they  do  supnlemait  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  from 
the  Great  Lakes.     In  the  South  Atlantic  states,  shrimp,  sea  trout,  and 
catfish  are  the  most  generally  available.    On  the  West  Coast,  halibut, 
salmon  and  crab  are  the  present  market  leaders. 


BETTER  THAN  AVEEIAGE 


Bright  spot  in  the  latest  report  by  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  the  food  outlook  is  this:    measured  by  nutrition  standards, 
the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States  is  eating  better  balanced 
meals  them  before  the  waT,     Nutritionists  of  the  U,S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  say,   "Civilian  levels  of  nutrition  in  19^5  v/ill  be  generally 
above  the  pre-war  level,  although  somewhat  below  19^4-"  • 

It's  true  that  the  number  of  calories  in  the  average  civilian  diet 
this  year  will  be  5  '^^  10  percent  lower  than  last  year ..  .unless  people 
eat  more  grain  products  than  now  seems  probable.     That's  because  less 
sugar,  fats,  oils  and  meats  are  available  this  year.     The  cut  in  pork 
reduces     supplies  of  niacin  and  thiam.ine  about  10  percent. 
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But  the  number  of  calories  available  v/ill  be  practically  as  large 
as  during  the  pre-v;ar  years  of  1955-39»  '^^^  v/ill  average  about  3,200 
a  person  a  day.     That's  acre  than  any  recognized  standard  requirement 
for  the  average  of  the  v/hole  civilian  population.     In  the  United  States, 
studies  show,  the  civilian  population  needs  roughly  -  on  the  average  - 
between  2,700  and  2,800  calories  per  person  a  day. 

And  fron  a  nutritional  point  of  view,  the  civilian  in  this  country 
is  eating  better  than  he  did  in  the  years  before  the  war,  because  he's 
drinking  more  nilk  (26  percent  nore)  and  that  means  protein,  calcium 
and  riboflavin;  he's  eatirg  more  green  and  yello^v  vegetables,  more 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit,  which  add  up  to    more  Vitamins  A  and  C; 
and  the  grain  products  he  gets  have  higher  food  value  because  they've 
been  enriched  with  iron,  niacin,  thiamine  and  riboflavin, 

T<BA1H£R  OR  NOT 

Sating  for  good  nutrition  is  a  year-round  schedule.     But  in  the 
h^t  sur'jaer  months,  many  people  ease  up  on  fats  and  fatty  foods, 
some  go  easier  on  certain  types  of  protein  foods  and  starches. 

Along  this  line,  you  might  point  out  to  your  listeners  that 
f^od  needs  are  not  materially  different  in  summer.    Most  people  work 
at  the  same  job  all  year  and  have  the  sane  energy  or  calorie  require- 
ments regardless  of  season,    /uid  the  quantities  of  protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  needed  for  nutritional  vroll-being  do  not  change  in 
summer,  either. 

In  the  continual  job  of  pointing  up  the  worth  of  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  perhaps    a  logical  place  to  begin  is  on  the  subject 
of  breakfast,    nutritionists  rocorimend  that  breakfast  provide  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  day's  total  food.     One  breakfast 
pattern  incl-.'des  fruit,  cereal.  .  .with  milk  and  sugar  or  other 
ST/aetener, ,  .bread  and  butter  or  fortified  nargario©,  and  a  beverage. 
Some  people  like  to  add  an  eg{:  to  this  meal,   some  omit  the  cereal 
and  have  the  egg.     But  all  v/ho  plan  to  meet  Vitamin  C  needs  of  the 
day  vn.il  be  s'jre  to  include  a  generous  serving  of  fruit,  fruit 
juice  or  toma"to  juice  at  the  breakfast^ 

As  for  other  meals  of  the  day,     it's  easy  to  appe&i  to  lagging 
summer  appetites  vrhen  the  garden  offers  a  variety  of  vegetables 
with  fresh  color  and  choice  of  texture.     The  Basic  Seven  chart  is 
a  good  year-round  menu  guide. 


SPADE  TJOlffi  AHEAD 


An  ill  wind  blov/ing  Kiuch.  rai^pt  and  bad  v/eather  over  many  parts  of 
the  country  has  slorred  doi^'n  hone  gardening  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Gardeners  wh®  ivere  enthusiastic  over  th«  prospects  of  growing  faod 
at  home  a  month  ago  arc  in  danger  of  losing  interest  under  the  danp 
influence  of  the  r/eather. 


But  the  fact  is,  r^hile  ymt  vreather 
may  have  caused  gardeners  to  lose  out  on 
some  of  the  early  garden  crops,  there's 
still  time  to  put  in  najor  crops  like 
tom.atoes,  beans,  greens,  com  and  squash* 
Bie  best  ef  the  gardening  season  lies 
ahead  of  us. 

You're  in  an  excellent  position  to 
urge  discouragoi  gardeners  to  stay  on  the 
job.     Food  needs  this  year  exceed  thos« 
of  any  other  war  year.,     Ihey're  larger 
t>ian  our  prospectiv®  production  can 
possibly  supply. 


THE  BUTTER  SPBEAD 


Civilians  will  get  the  same  amount  of  butter  during  June  and  July 
as  they  received  in  April  and  May, 

Though  the  comming  two  months  are  ones  of  seasonally  large 
production  for  butter.  Government  purchases  are  also  higher,  17ar 
requirements  for  this  commodity  in  19^5  exceed  any  previous  time, 
.By  buying  now,  the  Governm.ent  can  fill  the  bulk  of  its-. yearly  require- 
ments and  lower  the  take  vihen  production  is  smaller  and  needed  for 
the  home  front.     For  this  reason,  the  War    Food  iidministration  is 
reserving  55  percent  of  June  and  50  pereent  sf  July  butter  «utpwt« 

i\nd  so  to  that  question,  why  is  butter  for  civilians  in  such  short 
supply?      T'^Jell,  v^ile  some  butter  is  made  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
most  states  cannot  fill  all  the  local  demands  and  depend  on  the  Mid-West 
dairy  area  for  a  good  portion  of  their  supplies.     In  pre-war  times, 
a  plentiful  Tsupply  of  butter  would  be  made  in  the  Mid-West  in  the  flush 
milk  season  and  kept  in  cold-storage  v/arehouses  across  the  country 
for  sale  to  consumers  during  the  winter  montha* 

Since  the  v;ar,  civilians  have  been  drinking  more  fluid  milk  than 
ever  before ... .also  war  requirements  f  or  condensed,  evaporated  and 
dried  milk,  cheese,  dried  ice  cream  mix, ...  as  well  as  for  butter... 
have  been  very  large,.    It  follows  that  vie  can't  drink  our  milk  and 
also  eat  it  as  butter. 
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And  here  is  cuinther  factor  often  overlooked  by  the  folks  at  home. 
Military  and  lend  lease  purchases  take  a  much  larger  percentage  of  other 
manufactured  dairy  products  than  of  butter.     Fifty  percent  of  our  cheddar 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk  and  90  percent  of  our  dried  v^ole  milk  go 
for  war  'ises...only  20  percent  of  our  butter, 

TIP  '^F  THE  SC.\LES 

Probably  you've  read  that  the  present  outlook  on  meat  means  a 
distribution  of  about  115  pounds  per  person  this  year.     But  the 
homemaker  who  cheoks  up  on  her  ration  coupon  values  knows  she  can't 
get  10  pounds  of  meat  a  month, 

Tfell,  that  per  capita  fi,jure  takes  into  consideration  total 
.  moat  supplie s,. .not  only  that  part  of  the  supply  that  goes  to  people 
directly  for  ration  stamps  but  also  meat  used  indirectly. 

To  begin  vdth,  the  115  pound  figure  is  based  on  carcass  or  whole- 
sale weight.     In  the  butcher    store,  part  of  that  poundage  will  be 
lost  through  shrinkage  .-"nd  trimming.  .  .perhaps  oiie  out  of  every  fifteen 
pounds.     Then,  the  consumer  must  remember  thnt  the  butcher  shop  is  not 
the  only  source  of  her  meat  supply.     "Restaurants,  hospitals,  school 
lunchrooms  and  v.-ar  plants  serve  the  home  front  and  draw  on  the  civilian 
meat  supply.     Some  of  the  total  goes  into  canned  soups,  baby  foods, 
pork  and  beans,  and  even  pharmaceuticals, 

ii.  lot  of  farm  families  produce  their  own  m.eat  and  this  amount 
doesn't  moTe  for  ration  points.     Some  meat  goes  into  black  markets. 
So,  all  these  uses,  plus  normal  shrinkage,  take  about  I4O  to  50  percent 
of  the  share  allocated  to  civilians.     Instead  of  115  "to  120  pounds 
per  capita  bought  with  ration  stamps,  the  figure  is  m.ore  likely  60 
pounds,     Ihis  means  present  point  values  are  set  at  about  one  and 
one-eighth  pounds  per  person  a  week, 

FRlIT  DISH  COT.aNG  UP 

Coming  up  in  June  is  the  peak  of  the  Southern  peach  crop. 

Last  year  over  26,000  cars  of  fresh    peaches  vrere  shipped  to 
market  in  "the  whole  United  States.     To  indicate  the  size  of  the 
Southempeach  crop  this  year... the  three  states  of  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  will  ship  over  20,000  cars  of  peaches  alone  this 
year, 

Hie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estim^ates  that  the  crop  from 
those  three  states  will  come  close  to  I6  million  bushels  although 
not  more  than  23,000  cars  by  mil  and  truck  will  move  into  the  fresh 
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fruit    market.     Some  of  the  peaches  Twill  be  culled,  some  v/ill  be  used 
locally,   some  will  be  canned.     Tne  first  peaches  from  Georpia  are 
white  peaches  and  are  not  generally  canned.     Consumers  prefer  the  yellow- 
ones  for  canning.     However,  because  the  over-all  fruit  supply  will  be 
smaller  this  year     as  the  result  of  a  freeze  in  the  northeast  and  central 
states,  the  U,3.  Department  of  Agriculture  hopes  more  of  the  white 
peaches  will  be  canned  in  l9'!-l-5» 

About  70  percent  of  this  large  crop  will  move  to  market  from  June  25 
to  July  22.     High  School  boys  and  girls  and  ivomen  vrill  pitch  in  at  the 
harvesting  time.     And  laborers    from  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  have  been 
brought  in  to  work  in  the  orchard  packing  sheds. 

A  few  cars  of  these  southern  peaches  go  as  far  west  as  Denver  and 
'  north  into  Canada;  however,  the  principal  distribution  is  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  V^atsm  markets  get  their  early  peaches  from  California* 

PAWOSAM  OF  HUNGER 

Vflien  you  talk  about  hunger  in  Europe,  you're  likely  to  tell  the 
story  in  terms  of  people... the  pinch-faced  child  on  the  streets  of 
Athens,  the  widowed  young -mother  in  Rotterdam,  the  emaciated  French 
lad  released  from  a  Nazi  slave  camp.     By  focussing  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  individual,  you  can  present  m.ore  strikingly  the  picture 
of  Europe's  hunger,  . 

But  to  tell  these  individual  stories  effectively,  you  need  to 
•    '   view  them  against  the  whole  broad  canvas  of  Europe's  food  picture  with 

background  details  of ,  war  destruction,  disrupted  agriculture,  deteriorated 
transportation  and  distribTition  systems. 

The  food  supply  is  monotonously  and  dangerously  limited  for  most 
of  the  city  dwellers  of  Europe ...  from  Paris  to  Oslo,  from  Utrecht 
to  Warsaw.     Foreign  agricultural  experts  in  the  U,  £.  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  that  continental  Europe's  supply  of  food  from 
domestic  sources  for  the  year  August  19U5~U6  v/ill  be  the  smallest 
since  the  war  broke  out.     The  decline  from  the  Icil^-Ud  level  may 
amount  to  from  5  "to  10  percent  for  the  continent  as  a  v/hole. 

This  decline  is  the  result. of  many  factors.     The  agricultural 
experts  report  that  fertili?^er  suoplies  are  limited.  .  .nitrogen  has 
been  curtailed  for  two  years  and  the  shortage  of  phosphate  fertilizers 
goes  into  its  sixth  crop  year.     Hien  too,   some  agricultural  land  in 
combat  areas  cannot  be  put  into  immediate  use  because  of  the  effect 
of  military  operations.     Snme  livestock  has  been  destroyed.  V/inter 
sov;ings  havQ    been  below  the  previous  year,.,    iuid  manpower,  draft 
power  and  machinery  are  all  problems. 
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Then  there  •s  the  matter  of  dis tril)ution .     Deliveries  of  food 
from  farms  to  cities  have  deteriorated.     Food  processing  factories 
have  been  bombed  or  burned.     Sugar  factories  are  often  not  in 
vrorkable  order.     .'^nd  the    new  governments  that  have  been  set  up,,., 
while  determined  to  carry  out  certain  measures  to  better  producticHa 
and  distribution. . .are  in  the  transition  period. 


Ihe  average  diet  in  continental  Europtj  is  nov/  about  85  percent  of 
the  pre-'war  intake  of  energy.     People  in  rui*al  food-producing  areas 
may  not  be  greatly  affected  by  a  reduction  in  total  supplies,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  millions  of  people  in  cities  my  subsist  on  one-half 
of  tt'eir  pre-7/ar  calories.     This  means  that    the  normal  diet  in 
Belgium  does  not  provide  more  than  1,750  calories;  1,600  in  Norway 
and  below  1,50C  in  France... the  total  is  even  less  in  some  other 
areas • 


As  the  foreign  agricultural  experts  review  the  decline  in  the 
pi'^oduction  of  food  in  Europe  for  the  crop  year  coming  up,  they  report 
that  import  requirements  for  a  liberated  continental  Europe  in  the  next 
year  will  be  l^.rge,     They  say,  "Considering  requirements  in  terms  of 
available  supplies  and  shipping.  .. and  in  terms  of  quantities  necess^^-ry 
to  bring  about  some  improvement  in  liberated  countries  and  to  prevent 
large-sea]^  starvation  in  enemy  territory ..  ,a  total  of  about  12  million 
sh-^rt  tons  of  food  would  be  needed  for  the  continent  in  19U5-U6.  This 
total  could  consist  largely  of  wheat,  but  should  also  include  substantial 
quantities    of  fats  and  animal  protein  food.. .as  well  as  sugar." 


In  fut'jre  issues  of  Radio  Round-Up,  there  will  be  stories  on  the 

food  situation  in  individual  coimtries  in  Europe.     So  look  for  these 

stories  if  you  plan  broadcasts  on  tiie  urgent  subject  of  Europe's 
hungry  people. 


.  ,  ,Ng/'S  OF  THE  NORIHEaSTERN  AREA, .  . 

FOOD  FACTS  ABOUT.., 

APPLES ,. .Probably  the  most  famous  apple  tree  in  the  world  is  the  one 
under  which  General  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  to  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Appomattox,  Virginia,  on  April  9,  I865, 
This  tree,  under  vihich  the  two  generals  of  the  Civil  V.'ar  net, 
survived  the  Battle  of  A-^pomattox,  and  stood  for  years.  Ihe 
original  tree  has  fallen,  but  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
in  1911,   George  R.  Ames,  of  the  United  States  Army,  planted  a 
young  apple  tree  on  the  same  spot, 

PEAS , . . ,  ,T:e  re  an  ancient  fond  brought  to  America  by  the  pioneer  settlers. 
There  were  a  favorite  with  the  Aicient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  England,  Scotland  and  Holland  at  an 
early  date. 

Kgv'lATOES. ,  .In  ahode  Island,  the  city  of  Newport  has  a  tradition  that  en 

Italian  engraver  v>rho  lived  there  over  a  hundred  years  ago  was  the 
one  who  proved  that  tomatoes  weren't  poisonous.     He  ate  some 
when  everybody  else  shied  avray.     And  if  you  v;ere  to  visit  that 
city,  you  v/ould  see  the  picturesque  house  of  this  daring  man 
v.^o  name  vras  Micheal  Phelix  Corne  (OOR-NAY). 
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FEATOIE'  THESE 


Here  are  lists       plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major  markets 
in  this  region.    'Te  sui?.gest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  ^*en  y«u 
give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.     Tt.is        the  f i£ty^ii£8t 
Installment  of  this  feature  v;hich  you'll  find  in  "RADI©  ROaND^UP"~^^:^F 


v;eek. 


Latsst  .wire  information,  from, our  market  news-office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.     For  daily  developments  during  this  current  ^veek.  phone 
-.  ,  your  Jocal  market  nevis  offic-e,  ...  _  _ 


90S  TON 


IIETJ  YORK  CITY 


PHIMDELPHIA 


Apples 
Lima  Beans 
Snap  Beans 
. Escarole 
Lettuce 
_Ra  dishes 
l^omaine 
Squash 
Td-IATOES  ^ 


Apples 
Deans 

Broccoli  Rabe 
Caulif  lov/er 
Lettuce 
Onions 
peas 
Peppers 
.Potatoes 

Radishe  s 

Spinach 

Squash 

Tomatoes 


Apples 
Cauliflower 
. Lettuce 

■  r  Peas 

Spinach 

-Sv7eet  Potatoes 

■  T0I.IATOES 


".'ASHIllG-TOlI,  D.C. 

Sn  ap  Be  an  s 
Lemons 

Lettuce  ■  / 
Onions  '  , 

Potatoes  ■  ■• 


■piTTSBURGir 


BALTII-IOBE 


Asparagus 
Snap  Beans 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


Appl^es^ 

Snap-Beans 

Oranges 

Peas 

Peppers 

Spinach 

Sv;oot  Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


COmiENT: 


You  wUl  notice  that  tomatoes  are  capltai5.zed  in  some  of  these 
columns,  ar.d  included  in  most  of  then.   ^  They  are  generally  an 
good  to  heavv  supply ...  ,and  the  marke'tfor  them  is  slow.  From 
time  to  time,  we  will  capitalize  some'  of  the  items  which 
particularly  need  attention.     If  you  will  feature  these  foods 
in  your  programs,  it  will  ,  help  to  We;  p-leri^ifu^l  supplies. 
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LIGHT  UP  A  CANDLE 


A  third  birthday  rolls  around  for  Radio  Round-up,  June  5th.  The 
girl-at-the-mike  who  made  her  appearance  on  the  banner  of  Round-up 
six  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  has  now  topped  155  issues. 

Birthdays  are  personal  events  for  the 
celebrator.    For  a  publication  there  is  a 
personal  life  only  in  terms  of  the  people 
and  the  .policy  behind  it.     So  the  girl-at- 
the  mike  drops  her  mimeographed  stance  and 
takes  you  into  her  private  life. 

First  of  all,  about  80  percent  of  each 
weekly  issue  is  written  in  VJashington,  D.G. 
This  material  is  rushed  by  wire  and  airmail 
to  the  five  area  headquarters. . .New  York, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco... 
of  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  War  Food 
Administration.     Each  area  editor  adds  news 
of  regional  interest  and  a  survey  of  local 
■•'markets.     Then  Round-up  is  mimeographed  for  Saturday  exclusive  mailing 
to  radio  stations.     On  Wednesday  of  the  following  week,  a  second  mail- 
ing is  made  to  other  key  information  people  and  home  economists  who 
have  requested  the  service. 

As  for  the  people  who  are  the  life  of  Radio  Round-up.  Your 
Round-up  reporter  is  your  contact  with  food  and  fiber  specialists 
in  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administration, 
Your  reporter  interviews  authorities  on  various  conunodities  for 
highlight  stories  of  the  week.     She  finds  out  the  foods  in  good 
supply  ana  the  reasons  xvhy  certain  items  are  limited.    She  includes 
other  features  of  interest  to  homemakers  such  as  articles  on  clothing 
and  equipment. 

All  laaterial  is  v/ritten  in  a  background  style  that  is  easily 
adapted  to  your  script  and  prograiri.    This  way  the  same  copy  can  be 
used  by  several  foodcasters  in  the  same  city. 

Radio  Round-up  vjas  started  because  directors  of  women's  radio 
programs  asked  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  U,S,  Departm.ent 
of  Agriculture  for  factual  information  on  the  ever-changing  food 
picture.    Department  of  Agriculture  planning  reaches  out  into  the 
future .. .estimating  food  and  fiber  needs  and  production  possibilities, 
conducting  research  in  nutrition  standards,  home  economics,  food, 
conservation  and  marketing. .. just  to  mention  a  few  projects. 

As  this  service  "written  especially  for  you"  starts  its  fourth 
year,  your  suggestions  for  a  more  helpful  Round-up  are  welcomed. 


IT'S        Tl'.E  ^r.'ELO'PE 


The  12-page  bulletin  enclosed  with  Radio  Rdmiif-trp"*'lisrs"w^ 
provides  six  ansivers  to  that  question,  "Where,  oh  where,  is  our 
neat?"  .      ■       '  "    ,  .. 

You  will  find  this  '  publication  v/orthwhile' to  look  over  for  it 
tells  what  the  Government  is  doing  to  make  more  meat. available  to 
the  home  front... and  it  also  includes  some 'suggestions  for  public 
action. 


TZSTiD  EXPERTS 


"By  rule  of  thumb",  it's  tij-e  for  more  information  to  home 
carJiers.     But  if  there's  one  place  where  "rule   of  thumb"  does  not 
ap';^ly,  it's  in  home  carjiing.    For  saving  garden-fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits,  the  home  canner  wants  techniques  tested  by  the  experts, 
3:'i3  v;ants  to  know  the  best  methods  of  preparation,  when  and  how 
to  use  boiling  water  bath  and  steam  pressure  canner,  proper  process- 
ing time,  how  to  figure  the  yield  of  canned  food  from  fresh,  types 
of  iars  and  how  to  seal  them  ,  best  v/ay  to  store  her  canned  food, 
and  how  to  guard  against  spoilage. 

All  of  this  inforriiation  may  be  found  in  the  booklet,  "Home 
Canning  of  Fruits  ahd  Vegetables",  compiled  by  canning  specialists 
of  the  U.S.  Departnent  of  Agriculture,    You  vjill  find  the  booklet 
'a  handy  re feronce  for  your  talks  on  home  canning. 

If  your  listeners  want  a  free  copy  of  this  bulletin,  tell 
thorn  to  vrrite  to  the  Office  of  Infomiat ion,  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  IVashington  2^,  D,C,  and  ask  for  "Home  Canning  of 
Fr-iits  and  Vegetables    bulletin  No.  A'tt  95.    Urge  them  toivrite 
for' requests  to  be  filled. 

•  As  a  special  service  to  directors  of  women's  programs  vje  have 
.  .  a  f.roc  copy  for  you  at  our  regio'nal'  office.    Just  write  and  request 
your  bulletin  from  the  VJar  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Marketing 
Services,  I50  Broadway,' New  York  7,  N,Y, 

KtZSERVATION THE  I:AI^I  .        '  ' 


Probably  you've  hoard  by  this  time  of  the  appointment  o:^  Paul 
C,  Stark  as  director  of  Home  Food  Suprily  in  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion,   His  job  will  bo  to  pull  together  all  the  work  in  the  field 
of  American  home  food  production  and  preservation. 

In' announcing  the  appointment         President  Truman  urged  all  to 
make  every,  effort  to  increase  the  production  of  food  hy  enlarging 
and  continuing. their  Victory  garden  plantings.    He  also  placed  home 
preservation  on  the  same  level  of  importance  as  food  production  since 
the,  v;ar  requireinents  •  f  or  commercially  processed  foods  have  increased. 
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ON  A  HIGH  "C"  N0T3 


Just  about  all  the  oranges  nov;  on  the  nation's  markets  are 
Valencias  from  California  and  Arizona  as  the  Florida  orange  season 
is  nearly  over.     The  indicated  Valencia  production  this  year  in 
Cali'fornia  is  a.ljnpst  38  million  boxes,  o,. 7  million  boxes  more  than 
last  year' s  record. 

Along  >^7ith  the  bumper  crop  forecast  comes  the  news  that  there 
Yjill  be,  a  great  number  of  small  sizes  -in  these  , summer  Valencias, 

orange  with  a  diameter  of  about  2  and  a  half  inches  will  bo 
considered  large  this  summer,  and  252  of  this  size  can  be  packed 
to  a  box. 


There  are  various  theories.  ta;j&C;Q0U;ntur; 
for  this  year's  unusual  quantity  of  small 
oranges.    Of  course,  you  can't  nail  down 
one  reason.    Rainfall  and  average  temper- 
ature may  be  contributing  factors.  Then 
too,  there  "was  a  heavy  bloom,  on  the  trees,., 
and  with  no  thinning  as  is  done  with  apples 
or  peaches. ., the  oranges  were  bound  to 'be 
small'.  '  •  '• 

Since  there's  a  tendency  for- Americans 
to  go  'for  "big"  things,  you'll  want  to 
point  out  to  your  listeners  that  they'll 
have  to_  string  along  with  Mother  Nature  this  summer.     But  in  the' 
case"-~-of  oranges,  you  can  point  out  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  in 
small  packages, :     ,         •  . 


Pound  for  pound  the  small  oranges  give  equal  amounts  of  juice 
vjhen  compared  v;ith  larger  oranges. .  .and  tJhey  are  usually  more 
economical  to  buy.     Besides  being  juicy,  these  Valencias  are  thin- 
skinned  and  practically  seedless.     The  sftall  size  is  especially 
suitcd-to  summer .juice  uses  ...in  beverages  and  party  drinks.  And 
a  generous  glass  of  juice  at  breakfast  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
supplying  the  Vitam.in  C  needs  of  the  day. 

To  save  time .  in  lextr.acting  j-uice  from  the  small  oranges,  you 
may  want  to  tell  your  listeners  to  cut  off  the  stem  end  and.  ream 
out  the  juice  from  the  orange  in  one  operation.     Be  sure  to  accent 
the  "stem"    end  though  when  you  suggest  t.'iis  quick  method  of  ream- 
ing, .    .  rr-sz 


CATCH  UP 


"A  product  your  listeners  will  bo  hearing  more  about  is  dehydrated 
tomatoes  a  commodity  made  from  tomato  puree  or  paste© 


Undi^r  lend-lease,  the  United  States  sent  great  quantities' of 
dehydrated  tomatoes  to  Russia  in  two  forms... as  dehydrated  soup  and 
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as flakes,    Tlic-  flaicod  product',  before  it  is  reconstituted,  looks 
like  a  pink  pov;dcr  and  has  only  about  a  5  percent  moisture  content. 
The  Russians  used  the  tomato  flakes  as  a  flavoring  for  other  food 
products  and  as  a  base  for  soup.     Because  both  the  dehydrated 
produc-cs  kept- '^ell  in  an  Artie  climate  where  foods  with,  a  high 
liquid  content  vjould  freeze^  they  v;ereespecially  popular  with  the 
Russians. 

The  distribution  of  these  dehydrated  tomato  products  in  the 
United.  States  has  been  limited  largely  to  restaurants,  institutions 
and  hotels;     But  use  of  them  was  the  same  here  as  in  Russia.  In 
addition,,  though ,  another  dehydrated  tomato  product .. .aehydrated 
catsup. ., has  been  distributed  in  this  country. 

Although  your  listeners  may  have  seen  dehycimteS'-S^atD' ' 
products  in  food  speciality  stores,  they  have  not  seen  many  at 
their  local  grocery.    Now  that  Anerica  vjill  not  be  sending  these 
products  to  Russia  under  lend-lease,  homemakers  •vjill  see  them  ^ 
::".ore  and  more  ■  at  hoirte  markets  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  They 
■.•ill  be  able  to  buy  dehydra'ted.  tomato  soup,  flakes  and  catsup 
in  3g  ounce  jars,    •  '  ■ 

There  are  many  values  in  these  products  for  the  Ainerican 
homemaker,.    Tomatoes  in  these  forms  retain  their  color,  are  highly 
c-oncentrated.  arid  poin1>-free. 


DUT3H  DZIARTH 


The  sturdy.,  apple-cheeked  boys  and  girls  who  peopled  the  large 
cities,  of  pre-war  Holland,  today  are-  thin,  pale  and  hungry.  The 
situation.,  as  reported  by  the.  Office  of  Foreign , Agricultural  Relations 
of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  lack  of  food 
sup-^lies  in  the  Netherlands  has  grown  laore  acute  since  last  fall. 
The  plight  of  the  Tfestern  Dutch-  -  those  in  the  provinces  of  North 
and  South  Holland  and  Utrecht  vjhere  nine  out  of  ten  are  city  dwellers  • 

is  desperate.    Deprived  of  their 
stores  and  sources  of  supply  in  the 
past  year,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of' 
.■t^xe  country  upon  which  they  depend  for 
food,  -unable  to  grow  their  own  food 
because  they  do  not  have  enough  land, 
these  Hollanders  have  been  on  near- 
starvation  rations  since  last  autumn, 

'.•  In  other  areas  of  the  Netherlands, 
war's  bleek  shadows  also  darken  the 
food  picture.    Li vestock.  has  been 
destroyed  and  land  made  unproductive 
by  the  'flooding  operations.  Mills 
and  other  processing  equipment  have 
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been  destroyed.  '  Railway  transportation    has  failed.    The  potato 
harvest  vjas  cut  by  a  return  of  military  operations  to  the  area, 
A  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  beet  crop  could  not  be  processed, 
A  further  decline  in  food  production  is  in  prospect  for  the  coming 
year;  so  it's  obvious  that  the  Dutch  people  can  not  look  to  their 
own  agriculture  for  relief,  this  year,  ^■ 

If  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  have  the  foodstuffs  they  xvill 
need  before  they  can  rebuild  their  cities  and  repair  the  countryside, 
it  w'ill  have  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.       ► ,: 


YOUR  IviAI«ET  REPORTER 


Can  you  call  the  attention  of  your  listeners  to  the  arrival 
•  of  watermelons ,  bananas,  avocados  or  any  other  scarce  item  on  the 
local  market?    Are  you  sure  you  know  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
plentiful  supply  at  produce  stands  in  your  city? 

VJhen  you  want  a  day-to-day  check  on  the  fresh  produce  in  your 
area,  you  can  depend  on  the  market  nev>?s  man  if  you're  in  a  city 
^'jhere  the  War  Food  Administration  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
maintain  a  market  news  office  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  U,So  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  Market  News 
Service  has  issued  reports  on  fruits  and  vegctables^at  producing, 
.shipping  and  receiving  points  for  as  long  as  thirty "yea?S,  The 
"jseiivice  was  started  because  .farmers  and  farm  leaders  had  no 
'accurate  record  as  to  whether  fdir  prices  were  being  paid  at  various 
markets  across  the  country.     This'  widespread  system  is  now  a  vital 
factor  in  our  nation's  business, 

"  The ' first  report  in  1915  covered  only  fruits  and  vegetables. 
At  present,  seventy-one  year  around  market-  news  field  offices  report 
on  some  100  farm  commodities. . .livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
'.cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  hay,  grain,  foedstuffs,  seed,  rice,  peanuts, 
''  honey,  plus  fruits  and  vegetables.     In  addition  to  these  ,  of f ices , 
seasonal  offices  are  maintained  from  a  few  weeks  to  eight  or  nine 
months  in  about  40  fruit  and  vegetable  producing  areas. 

Each  market  news  reporter  at  the  various  branch  offices  is  an 
authority  in  his  field.    Onem.an  knows  fruits  and  vegetables,  another 
has  specialized  in  dairy  products,  and  so  on.    The  market  information 
is  collected  to  ineet  the  specific  needs  of  the  producers  and 
distributors  of  a  coirimodity, 

'"■"  "     'The  fruit  and  vegetable  reporter,  for  example,  goes  to  the  market 
during  the  trading  sessions  early  each  morning.    He  walks  through  the 
farmers'  xnarkets  and  through  the  commission  houses  where  shipped-in 
produce  is  received.    He  collects  information  on  supply,  quality  and 
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prioe  from  the  various  buyers  and  sollors.     Then  ho  returns  to  his 
office  and  quickly  edits  the  facts  he  has  assembled,  J^oranerical 
radio  v.dre  services  get  irjnediate  coverage.    Trade , pi^ess  and 
nev;3paper  men  are  given  information.    Local  produce  exchanges  post 
•orices  from  this  report.     The  r.aricet  nevjs  offices  also  mail  out 
hundreds  of  reports 'daily  to  growers,  shippers  and  the  trade  in 
general, 

Around  5C0  radio  stations  broadcast  market  reports  every  week 
day.    Farmers  eagerly  follow  this  up-to-date  information  for  a 
greater  bargaining  power.    These  reports  tell  them  the.  supply  of 
a  coinmodity ,  how  great  the  demand  is  and  what  the  prevailing 
prices  are. 

Broadcasters  of  women' s  programs  v;ho  vjant  to  know  what  the  produce 
supplies  are  will  also  find.  .tiiasa^:iarket  reporter- of  :llerp~.  VJhile 
you^ 'pr6"bably  v;ill  not  be  quo.ting.  viholesale  prices^;  'yiSU  can  'get  a 
•    general  price  trend  from  the  reports.    And  of  course,,  you  will  get 
information  as  to  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  a  cbirauodity.  The 
Ilarketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  l//ar  Food 
Administration,  150  Broadway,- Nov;  York  7,  New  York  x\^ill  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information  about  the  coinmodities  covered  in  these 
reports  and  will  tell  you  if  there  is  a  market  news  reporter  in 
your  city. 


. .  .NEIVS  CF  TliE  NOR^IKSASTjg^I  AREA. . . 


FOOD  FA3TS  ABOUT. . . 


RHUBARB, , ,For  many  centuries,  the  Chinese  have  -buen  using  rhubarb  root 
as  one  of  their  medicines.     This  is  not  the  garden  rhubarb, 
but  another  species,  larger  and  coarser.    A  fey;  thousand 
years  ago,  camel  caravans  trekked  across  mountains  and 
and  deserts  laden  with  treasures  of  the  East  for  barter 
vvith  peoples  of  VJestern  Asia... and  they  carried  the  medicinal 
rhubarb,    lyhen  they  halted  at  the  River  Rha...now  the  Volga... 
the  cargo  v;as  transferred  to  boats;  and  in  due  course,  the 
Chinese  rhubarb  reached  Greece  and  later  Rome. 

SPINACH. . .An  ancient  green,  spinach  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
Centuries  ago,  medicinal  properties  were  attributed  to  it. 
From  Persia,  vjhero  it  vjas  used  as  a  green,  spinach  moved 
to  North  Africa,  and  later  Wc;s  carried  to  Spain  by  the  Moors. 

BEAI-TS. . ; .  .Once  figured  very  prominently  in  politics.    Jn  a  certain  little 
tovm'in  England  many  years  ago,  if  you  vjanted  to  run  for  Mayor, 
you  sat "around  in  a  little  circle  with  the  other  candidates. 
Each  held  a  hatful  of  beans.     Then  someone  put  a  pig  in  the 
center  of  the  circle.    If  the  pig  started  to  eat  beans  out  of 
your  h;it...you  v;ere  the  next  Mayor. 
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FEATURE  IHE3E 


Hero  are  lists  of  plentifu-1  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region,     VJe  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh 
if ood  x'd'ion  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners. 
This  is  the  fifty-second  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll 
find  in  "Ri^iDIO  ROUND-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the'  basis 
for  this  report,  .For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week, 
phone  your  local  market  news  officQ, 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK  CIIY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicory 

Escarole 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Squash 

Tomatoes 


Asparagus 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Lettuce 

Radishes 

Scallions 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


Apples 

Cauliflower 

Lettuce 

Peas 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


WASIilNGTON,  D.C, 


PITTSBUR(3i 


B^TIIVIORE 


Snap  Beans 
Lettuce  ' 
Lemons 
Squash 


Tomatoes 


Apples 

Snap  Beans 

Beets 

Peas 

Peppers 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


COJa^ENT; 


Because  of  the  unfavorable  weather  in  some  areas,  the  fruits 
and  vegetables .  listed  here  are  generally  in  mQcJer^te  to 
lib&ral  supply,  vjith.  very. .few  in  heavy. 


Radio  Round-up 


A  weekly  service  for  Di  rectors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 

June  9,  1945 
New  York  7 ,  N.Y. 


W-H-A-T- ' -S      I -N-S-I -D -E 
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rJHii^AT  FOR  LiAIJY. . . The  wheat  picture,  present  and  prospective. 

SAVING  TiJE  "I.IAIvINGS", .  ,The  why  of  the  ban  on  consigmaent 

selling  of  bread, 

NOW  YOU  S2E  IT, .About  butter  supplies, 

JUAIT'S  NOT  WAN, .  .School  Lunch  for  Puerto  Rico 

NORSS  inSDS, . .Liberation  from  Nazis,  but  not  from  hunger, 

DOCTOR  ORDBRED. . .Spue  facts  about  farm  families  and  medical 
care. 

BABY  BUSIi-IBSS  BOOMS. .  .Figures  on  canned  baby  foods, 

FIRST  COURSE  STUDY. . . . The  outlook  on  processed  soups. 

A  :,AY  iniH  TOIvIATOES. . .  .How  'tomatoes  travel 

A  HEATING  ABOUT  SATING. ,  .Report  on  the  HOME  FOOD  SUPPLY 

MEETING,  in  New  York  City. 

FEAITJRS  THESE. .  .Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 

FJ    A  J    '  •  L    f   Northeastern  Area, 
ood  Administration 


U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 
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VEEAT  FOR  ll^Tf 

Rei'er.ber  the  figure  for  the  bumper  wheat  crop  last  year?  Because 
of  that  better-than-a-billion  bushel  yield  in  1944,  the  United  States 
had  enough  vjheat  on  hand  January  1  this  year  to  send  at  least  250 
million  bushels  to  our  Allies  and  liberated  peoples  in  Europe,  All 
this  and  still  provide  for  military  and  domestic  requirements. 


Even  though  our  country  had  this  ajn.ount  for  distribution  abroad, 
actual  shipments  during  the  current  year  will  probably  fall  short  of 
the  requirements.    Not  only  did  bad  weather  last  winter  tie  up  rail 
shipments,  but  there  is  a  shortage  of  railroad  cars  to  get  the  wheat 
to  our  own  ports.    Then  too  there  is  a  shortage  of  sacks  for  the  flour 

and  grain.    Because  European  port  facilities 
have  been  so  damaged,  little  grain  can  be 
shipped  in  bulk.     Shipped  this  way,  the 
grain  must  be  taken  from  the  ship  at  a  port 
by  the  use  of  a  "marine  leg",., an  endless 
upright  belt  having  cups  that  scoop  and 
carry  grain. . .directly  into  an  elevator 
at  the  port.    In  some  ports  a  suction  device 
unloads  the  grain.    During  the  bombardiaent , 
many  of  these  port  facilities  were  destroyed; 
so  we  must  send  more  of  our  wheat  in  sacks. 
This  sacked  grain  can  be  lifted  by  a  crane 
on  the  ship  directly  to  the  dock.    Of  if 
the  dock  is  destroyed,  the  sacks  may  be 
transferred  to  a  sm.all  boat  alongside  the 
cargo  ship  and  unloaded  by  man-back  on  the 
beach. 


VJith  many  foods  limited,  it's  consoling  to  know  that  another  large 
wheat  crop  is  on  the  x'/ay.     Even  if  export  needs  increase  and  there  are 
heavy  demands  at  home,  the  1945-46  vjheat  supply  picture  continues 
favorable.     But  it's  vjell  to  explain  that  while  there  vjill  be  wheat 
to  mieet  all  export  needs  in  terms  of  grain,  our  over-seas  shipments 
in  the  form  of  flour  will  be  somewhat  restricted  during  the  1945^-46 
crop  year.    Lack  of  adequate  labor  in  the  m.illing  industry  and  short- 
ages of  sacks  and  transportation  vnll  be  factors  to  consider.  Also, 
total  requirements  for  flour  the  next  fev;  months  will  be  greater  than 
vje  have  the  milling  capacity  to  m.eet.     It's  hoped  that  docks  and  flour 
mills  abroad  vjill  be  improved  because  it's  going  to  be  necessary  for 
over-seas  claimants  to  take  a  portion  of  their  requirements  in  whole 
grain  form  instead  of  flour. 
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SAVEvO  TrS  "I.IAKINGS" 


It  used  to  be  that  v;hen  the  bread  man  delivered  fresh  loaves  at 
the  grocery  store,  he  v;ould  pick  up  the  loaves  that  were  unsold  from 
the  previous  day's  delivery,    Nov;  the  grocer  must  pretty  vjell  estimate 
the  amount  of  bread  he  will  sell  daily  because  consigruaent  selling 
of  this  bakery  product  has  been  prohibited  since  January  194-3  by 
War  Food  Order  No.  1.     The  same  order,  by  the  vjay,  which  requires 
that  v;hite  bread  and  rolls  be  enriched. 

Consignment  selling  is  banned  because  it  is  wasteful  of  such 
critical  ingredients  as  shortening,  dried  milk  and  sugar.  Surveys 
showed  that  when  bread  and  other  bakery  products  tvere  returned  to 
bakers  by  retail  grocery  stores,  the  products  were  usually  used  as 
feed  for  animals,  but  often  the  bread  was  destroyed. 

If  your  listeners  notice  the  bread  shelf  is  almost  empty  at  the 
close  of  day,  they  can  be  assured  their  grocer  is  carefully  estimating 
Lis  bakery  order  these  days  so  that  only  the  bread  that  will  be  used 
v.'ill  be  made. 

This  ban  on  consignment  selling  is  very  im.portant  to  homemakers 
because  it  has  assisted  in  maintaining  the  present  price  level  on  bread. 
To  make  sure  this  protection  is  enforced,  the  War  Food  Administration 
L'nmediately  investigates  any  reported  violations  and  United  States 
attorneys  have  been  requested  to  start  action  against  violators, 

NO'.'  YGU  SEE  IT 


June  is  one  of  the  peak  months  of  butter  production.    Homemakers  who 
know  this  and  for  the  first  time  in  months  see  butter  in  the  ref ri.^erator 
at  the  grocery  rtore  wonder  v;hy  they  still  must  give  24  red  points  per 
pound. 


The  fact  that  butter  is  in  evidOiice 
doesn't  mean  the  total  civilian  supply  is 
any  m.ore  plentiful.    For  the  year,  civilians 
are  expected  to  get  an  average  of  about  10 
pounds  per  person.    At  present  point  values, 
the  rationing  program  has  more  evenly  spread 
out  available  civilian  supplies  across  the 
country.    If  points  are  loivered  substantially 
at  present,  the  commodity  would  again  more 
too  rapidly,  and  civilians  would  not  have  enough 
supplies  for  this  winter,  (Continued   ^  ) 
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Butter  supplies  are  li.nited  for  two  principal  reasons.  Ive're 
drinking  ;nore  iriilk  than  ever  before.    And  we  just  can't  drink  our 
•nilk,  have  additional  quantities  used  for  cheese,  evaporated  milk 
and  ice  cream  and  still  have  unlimited  ajnounts  of  milk  left  for  the 
production  of  butter. 

For  the  second  reason, . .government  agencies. .. chief ly  the  military 
forces... nay  buy  40  to  30  percent  m.ore  butter  this  year  than  in  1944, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  year's  order  will  be  taken  during  the  flush  season. 


jua:^'s  itot  wan 


In  this  day  of  v^ar  and  plans  for  future  peace,  radio  listeners 
have  heard  much  about  other  nations.     In  thinking  about  the  welfare  of 
the  world,  they  should  especially  remember  tlB  Americans  outside  the 
United  States  in  such  places  as  Alaska,  Havjaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

One  important  function  of  the    'ar  Food  Administration's  Office 
of  Supply  is  the  procurement  of  foodstuffs  for  Puerto  Rico,  The 
actual  procurement  of  foodstuffs,  however,  is   only  part  of  the  job. 
The  important  thing  is  to  improve  the  diet  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

For  years  the  staple  diet  of  Puerto  Rico  has  consisted  of  beans, 
rice,  and  cod  fish.    Custom  has  played  such  a  big  part  in  the  eating 
habits  of  these  islanders  that  they  don't  even  like  a  change  in  the 
variety  of  beans.    Incidentally  they  prefer  red  kidney  beans.  If 
red  beans  are  not  available  in  the  U.  S,  for  shipment  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  a  pink  variety  is  sent,  care  mast  be  taken  to  explain  why.  This 
information  is  given  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  by  radio  as  a  part 
of  the  ",^ar  Food  Administration's  island-wide  broadcasts. 

One  way  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  really  learning  to  improve  their 
diets  is  through  the  school  lunch  program.    Every  day  200,000  children, 
or  one-tenth  of  the  population,  eat  a  well-balanced,  hot  meat  at  school. 
The  adults  then  learn  through  their  children  about  balanced  meals. 

So  you  can  see,  the  method  of  improving  the  Puerto  Rican  diet  is 
gradual.    The  school  children  there  are  still  eating  beans,  rice,  and 
cod  fish,  but  they  are  eating  other  things  too.    The  school  lunches 
include  health-giving  foods  such  as  evaporated  milk,  dried  eggs,  greens, 
salads,  oatmeal,  cormneal  and  flour. 

Soybeans,  a  food  with  high  protein  content,  was  the  first  food 
served  in  school  lunches  on  a  large  scale.    The  Puerto  Ricans  liked 
them  very  well,  and  one  reason  probably  was  that  the  soybeans  were 
served  in  Puerto  Rican  style  with  toiaato  sauce,  onions,  and  green 
pep-^ers.    Maybe  your  listeners  would  be  interested  in  serving  soybeaijs: 
Puerto  Rican  style, 


VJhen  you  talk  about  Norway .remind  your  listeners  that  the  food 
situation  for  these  heroic  Northlanders  is  serious.    Specialists  in 
foreign  agricultural  relations  for  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
spotlight  the  picture  as  follows: 

In  hormal  tiiie,  the  Noinvegians  raise  their  ovm  potatoes  and  some 
vegetables  and  berries.    They  supoly  their  own  dairy  products  and  depend 
on  their  own  fishing  industry  to  provide  a  good  part  of  their  food. 
To  balance  their  diet,  the  people  of  Norway,  in  normal  tines,  import 
fruit  and  some  vegetables.    And  of  course,  they  import  coffee  (which 
is  very  popular  in  the  Northland)  and  sugar. 

German  occupation  cut  imports  of  food  into  Norv;&y  to  the  minimum. 
Then  enemy  requisitions  made  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  highly  uncertain 
in  all  parts  of  Norvjay  av-ay  from  the  coast.    To  add  to  the  grim  picture, 
the  grain  and  potato  crops  of  Norway  v;ere  below  'lormal,  last  year.  The 
potato  crop  was  perhaps  40  percent  beloiv  that  of  194-3. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  an  acute  food  shortage.     It  ineans  that  if 
rations  were  fully  available,  the  normal  consumer  laight  get  perhaps 
a  total  of  1,600  calories  a  day.     But  this  is  often  not  the  case.  And 
these  light  rations  rarely  include  ;neat ,  they  have  very  little  sugar, 
and  daily  fat  rations  are  roughly  about  a  half  an  ounce  for  each 
person.     Special  food  imports  from  Siveden  are  used  to  serve  hot  meals 
to  children  and  aged  persons.    The  active  xvorkers  -  the  farmers, 
fishermen  and  miners  -  as  xvell  as  other  adults  in  Norv\;ay  have  far  too 
little  food  to  meet  their  needs.    Although  the  distribution  of  fish 
will  be  increased  now  that  liberation  has  come,  Norvjay  must  depend 
on  other  countries  for  her  supply  01  other  foods. 


DOG  IC  R  ORDERED 


A  late-burning  light  tells  the  traveler  through  a  sleeping  country- 
side that  an  anxious  farm-mother  keeps  vigil  at  the  bed  of  her  sick  child. 
And  that  lone  farm  lainp  also  illuminates  one  of  the  big  problems  of 

rural  life  in  the  United  States  the  nead  for  vjidespread,  adequate 

r.edical  care  for  people  v;ho  live  miles  from  the  doctor,  miles  from  the 
hospital,  and  in  some  cases,  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor  and  the 
telephone. 

If  you're  planning  soice  programs  on  this  topic,  here  are  some  facts 
shown  in  a  study  made  recently  by  family  econoiaists  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  you  will  find  helpful  as  background 
materials: 

(1)    Farm  families  spend  less  money  for  medical  care  than 
city  fair.ilies  of  siiuilar  income*, 

(Continued — ) 
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(2)  Unlike  city  families,  farm  people  seldom  have  access  to 
free  clinics; 

(3)  VJhen  the  farm  family  pays  the  bill  for  some  unexpected 
and  major  illness,  it  takes  a  devastating  slice  of  the 
family* s  annual  income; 

(4)  The  country  doctor  is  a  familiar  and  beloved  figure  on 
the  American  scene.     But  unlike  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  his  tribe 
is  not  increasing.    Even  before  the  xvar,  fev;er  young 
doctors  were  going  into  rural  areas  to  set  up  practice. 
The  v;ar  has  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  modernly  trained 
country  doctors.    And  rural  comjnunities  face  the  problem 
of  getting  these  men  to  come  back  and  also  of  inducing 
more  3'oung  men  combing  out  of  inedical  schools  to  take  up 
rural  practice. 


BAST  HjSI:333  300I.IS 


Children  under  3  years-of-age  are  important  customers  these  days  for 
canned  foods.    The  production  of  canned  baby  foods  v/as  only  12  million 
pounds  in  1955.    Sales  of  these  foods  in  194-4  boomed  to  a  total  of  279 
million  pounds.    This  figure  includes  purchases  for  service  commissaries 
in  this  country. 

This  year  another  increase  in  production  is  expected,    V/liile  the 
total  may  be  about  30  times  larger  than  in  1935,  the  consumption  per 
child  under  three  (the  approxiFiate  age  group  of  customers  for  the 
product)  hasn't  increased  quite  as  much.    This  because  tiiere  are  about 
40  percent  more  children  in  this  age  group  than  in  1935«  Hovjever, 
on  a  per  child  basis,  canned  baby  food  consumption  in  1945  m.ay  be 
about  44  pounds  compared  vjith  a  little  over  2  pounds  in  1935* 

Carjied  vegetables  compose  about  45  percent  of  the  out-put;  fruits, 
25  percent;  meat  compounds,  20  percent;  and  custards  and  fruit  desserts, 
10  percent.     The  increase  in  production  is  due  to  the  variety,  convenience, 
and  nutritive  value  of  the  products.    At  present  canned  baby  foods  are 
point-freoa 


FII<ST  CCURS2  STUDY 


About  as  much  canned  soup  v;ill  be  I'lade  for  civilians  this  year  as 
last.    This  ifieans  a  pack  of  over  865  million  pounds,    VJhile  this  quantity  ' 
is  86  percent  larger  t^.an  the  464  million  pounds  consumed  in  1935j  it's 
below  the  pack  in  1942,    The  processing  of  canned  soups  has  been 
somewhat    restricted  in  the  past  three  years  because  of  tin  and  manpov/er 
shortages.    Seasonally  packed  soups,  such  as  asparagus,  pea  and  tomato 

(Continued  ^  ) 
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are  at  present  unrestricted  in  their  use  of  tin.     Those  soups  that  can 
be  processed  the  year  around,  such  as  chicken  noodle,  vegetable  and 
consoTjrie  are  currently  restricted  to  100  percent  of  their  usage  of 

tin. 

Figures  are  not  available  for  the  ti^^es  of  soups  preferred  before 
1^43,  hut  in  the  past  t;vo  years,  tomato  soup  has  inado  up  more  than  a  third 
of  the  comnercial  pack  of  soups.     The  desire  for  larger  quantities  of 
prepared,  easy-to-serve  foods  has  resulted  in  the  increased  demand  for 
canned  soups. 


For  the  next  tivo  weeks,  the  tomatoes  you  see  in  the  i;iarket  xvill 
be  coining  chiefly  from  Texas  and  Mississippi  v.lth  Louisiana  furnishing 
smaller  quantities. 

Red-ripe  tomatoes  do  not  market  well  and  v;ould  not  stand  the  required 
long  trip  to  distant  markets.     So,  the  bulk  of  the  Texas  crop  heads  for 
produce  markets  as  "grcen-v;raps". 


"green  wraps"  ripen  in 


vvhen  picked  at  exactly  the  right  time, 
transit  or  storage  and  are  then  regraded  and  resorted  before  they 
reach  the  vegetable  counters  of  retail  stores. 


Considering  that  farmers  grow  tomatoes 
by  the  acre,  T;ith  a  minimuia  of  outside  labor, 
both  the  plant  and  the  product  are  handled 
with  aLmost  unbelievable  care.    From  the 
time  tomatoes  leave  the  farms  in  vjagons, 
jalopies,  and  trucks,  the  m.arketing  is  geared 
to  the  highest  possible  speed.    There  is  no 
sadder  sight  than  an  over-ripe  tomato  and  the 
usual  "tomato  deal"  tempo  is  like  that  of  a 
newspaper  staff  v;orking  against  a  deadline. 

The  tomatoes  move  into  the  local  market, 
~ ...  carefully  sheltered  from  the  sun,  usually 

being  hauled  m  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon.  Bidders  clamber  onto 
the  vehicle,  judge  the  quality  of  the  load,  c^nd  bid  on  the  lot. 

T.jhen  the  load  is  sold,  it  moves  into  the  buyer's  shed  where  the 
toinatoes  are  subject  to  another  careful  examination,  perhaps  sized  on 
conveyor  belcs,  before  the  choicust  are  wrapped  individually  in  tissue 
paper  and  placed  in  vjooden  boxes  called  tomato  lugs. 

Lids  are  speedily  nailed  on  by  machines.     The  operator  then  whirls 
around  end  places  the  lug  on  another  conveyor  belt  which  carries  it 
directly  into  the  waiting  boxcar, 
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More  experienced  labor  is  'waiting  in  the  car,  ready  to  stack  and 
riake  fast  the  lugs  in  such  a  v.-ay  that  the  frait  will  not  be  crushed 
in  transit. 

Probably  the  first  rough  troatment  the  average  tomato  gets  is  v^/hen 
it  finally  roaches  the  grocery  store  and  gets  thoroughly  squeezed  by 
GOi".G  careless  shop'rer  to  see  if  it  is  soft.     Tons  of  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables  arc  ruined  annually  in  this  and  other  v/ays  by  thoughtless 
shoppers.    This  year  vie  can't  afford  to  waste  any  of  our  food  supplies, 

NK'JS  OF  THE  IIORTHEASTinRN  AREA 
•  •  «  '    I   ,    .«  •  • 


A  IIEZTING  ABOUT  SATING. .  . 


Probably  you've  all  been  telling  your  listeners  to  garden... and 
to  put  up  food  at  home.    And  you've  undoubtedly  had  letters  from 
listeners  v;ho  v;ere  discouraged  by  the  unfavorable  gardening  iveather 
Tne  conclusion  dravm  at  the  June  7th  Home  Food  Supply  laeeting  in  New 
York  City  vms  that  there's  still  time  to  raise  j.iore  and  better  gardens, 
and  do  plenty  of  home  canning. 

The  meeting  called  by  Paul  C.  3tark,  recently  appointed  Director 
of  Plome  Food  Supply,  was  well-attended. .  .In  fact,  there  were  so  many 
delegates  froin  the  Northeastern  States,  that  is  had  to  be  moved  from 
the  room  originally  scheduled  for  it  into  a  larger  one.    The  delegates 
represented  the  State  Extension  Services,  State  Vfer  Councils,  Victory 
Garden  Coirunittecs,  and  other  organizations  interested  in  all  phases 
of  the  home  food  supply  situation. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  by  Ernie  Moore,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Information, 
Mr,  Moore  gave  the  meeting  a  brief  summary  of  allocations  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  194-5,  and  ending 
July  1st,  194-6.    According  to  these  allocations,  civilians  will  have 
about  75f»  of  the  comt.iercially  canned  vegetables  available  to  them 
last  year,  and  canned  fruit  supplies  \';ill  be  down  about  10  percent 
for  civilians.    Mr,  Moore  explained,  however,  that  these  figures  were 
based  on  crop  reports  as  of  May  1st... and  that  crop  damage  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  since  then  has  probably  brought  them  down  quite 
a  bit.    The  estimates  for  coiimicrcially  canned  vegetables  were  based 
on  the  four  large  packs. . .beans,  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes. .. .and 
individually,  those  foods  v;ill  be  in  far  shorter  supply.    The  packs 
of  tomatoes  and  snap  beans,  for  example,  vjill  be  about  half  the  size 
of  last  year,  after  military  needs  are  filled, 

Mr,  Stark,  the  Director  of  Home  Food  Supnly  was  the  second  speaker. 
In  the  past  few  vrcek^  he  has  travelled  completely  across  the  nation, 
surveying  the  home  food  supply  situation,  and  holding  Regional  meetings. 

(Continued  ■> ) 
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TTP  tnld  of  seeing  fields  in  the  Middle  ;iest  flooded  because  of  the 
u^favorableTea^her  of  the  past  couple  of  months,    ^d  he  e.phasxzed 
the  importance  of  beginning  to  garden  NOW. 

Vv    Stark  spoke  particularly  of  the  need  for  Victory  garden  tomatoes. 
He  exT;^:in'd  thS  the  corar^crcially  canned  tomato  supply  for  civilians 
vdll  be  vc^y  10.V.    The  Southern  growers,  who  supply  tomatoes  for  eating 
fresh    had  I  ver^  early  Spring.    The  Northern  .rowers    whose' tomatoes 
^0  ?o  c™rcial  canners,  had  a  late  Spring.    The  result  was,  that 
Sile  t.:  Northern  growers  were  waiting  for  favorable  weather  the 
Soutv^ern  plants  grew  too  large  for  ship^ang.    oo,  the  tomatoes 
availaSe  ircoinnercial  canners  aiB  considerably  less... and  coupled  with 
th.:  growing  military  needs,  this  means  that  ^^^/^^^^^^^"^ 
be  vW  small  this  year.    Lir.  Stark  said  also  that  the  fruit  ^^°P' 
except  for  reaches  and  citrus,  will  be  small  this  year.    And  this  means 
we  Sll  need  tomatoes  more  than  ever... to  supply  the  Vitamin  C  we'll 
bo  missing  in  fruits, 

I-r    Stark  referred  to  the  allocations  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Moore. . . 
and  he*  eKphasizod  again  the  fact  that  unfavorable  ^^f^^^^ '  J^^^^^^^^ 
-ic-ures  were  issued... and  increased  war  needs  have  probably  lowered 

rSstimates  considerably.    He  said  that  gardeners  and  ^-e  o^nners 
must  be  encouraged  to  plant  and  put  up  food  at  home  now.  .in  spite 
of  the  late  ST^rin^.    There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  put  m  tomato 
pLnts      a^d  Sen?;  of  .rreen  vegetables  which  will  yield  the  most  for 
fi^f^ArSbor  involved:    Therefore,  said  Mr    ^tark,  the  solution 
to  the  food  situation  is  not  merely  to  "tighten  our  belts"... but  to 
"get  out  and  hoe"! 

Among  Mr.  Stark's  suggestions  for  increasing  home  food  supplies 
this  ^^'ar  were  "successive  and  enlarged"  plantings.    He  said  that 
gardeners  should  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  their  gardens. ..and  to  plant 
^^ntinuous  crops... so  as  to  have  fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  right 
through  from  now  until  late  Fall.    He  also  said,  that  in  v^ew  of  the 
excellent  Southemueach  crop  now  arriving  on  the  market...  • 
home  carlrs  should  be  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  poaches  for  winter 
eatin^.    That  way,  none  of  the  crop  will  be  wasted... and  home  supplies 
of  nutritious  home-canned  fruit  will  be  increased. 


Following  Mr.  Stark's  talk,  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to 
discussion.      Representatives  from  each  state  were  asked  to  describe 
home  food  sup-^ly' conditions  in  their  home  states,  and  to  suggest  ways 
inwMch  people  could  be  encouraged  to  produce,  preserve  and  conserve 
foodV    Ali^^ost  without  exception,  they  reported  that  although  poor 
weather  has  caused  a  lessening  of  enthusiasm  for  gardening,  gardeners 
could  still  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  much  or  more  as  they  have  during 
oach  war  vear.    Many  state  representatives  mentioned  that  while  the 
total  nur.bor  of  sardens  had  decreased ...  experienced  gardeners  were 
raising  larger  gardens,  bringing  the  food  supply  total  up. 
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The  gonoral  conclusions  of  the  meeting  were  these:     First,  there 
is  still  ample  time  for  gardeners  to  raise  enough  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  entire  season.    Tomatoes  are  particularly  important ,. .and  althoug; 
it's  too  late  to  put  in  seeds,  gardeners  can  grow  tomato  plants,  for 
sating  fresh,  and  for  canning  at  home.    Second,  canners  should  be 
encouraged  to  put  up  plenty  of  the  Southern  peaches  which  are  noir 
beginning  to  come  to  market.    And  last  but  not  least,  the  late  Spring, 
and  increased  military  needs  mean    that  supplies  of  cojnmercially 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  civilians  vjill  be  much  smaller. 
Therefore,  Victory  gardening,  home  canning  and  conservation  of  food 
have  bacome  urgent  patriotic  necessities. 


FEATURE  IKESE 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region,     vVo  suggest  that  you  feature  those  fresh  foods 
v;hen  you  ^;i"ve  meal-planr.ing  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is 
the  fifty-third  instalLr.ent  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in 
"RADIO  ROUM)-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  v;ir6  infonnation  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis 
for  this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
your  local  inarket  news  office. 


BOSTON 


NE^i-J  YORK  CITY 


HilLy^ELPKIA 


Collards 

Escarole 

Kale 

Parsley 

Radishes 
Sninach 


Broccoli  Rabe 

Snap  Beans 

Carrots 

Cucumbers 

Dandelion  greens 

Kohlrabi 

Radishes 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


Spinach 
Tomatoes 


VjASKIIIGTON.  D.C. 


PITTSBURGH 


BALTII.:ORE 


Collards 

Kale 

Limes 

Summer  Squash  ( y^llov; 
crcokn^-cks,  straight 
necks,  v;hite  scallop 
zucchini,  cccozcll) 

Turnip  tops 


Spinach 
Tomatoes 

V'Jatermelon  (price, 
expected  to  be 
lower  this  week) 


Beets 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Peas 

Sxvcet  Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


NOTE: 


Due  to  the  reeont  unfavorable  v;eather,  most  items  on  these 
lists  are  in  moderate  to  liberal  supply,  with  few  in  heavy 
supply. 


Radio  Roiinil'pp 

A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


New  York  4,  N.Y. 
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Northeastern  Area. 


War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultur 


we've  moved 


si 


I'  ri  ~^' 


CERES-0U3  CONTIMELATION 


June  days  are  on  the  land  and  food  is  in  the  making.  Here 
are  headlines  from  the  latest  crop  report  of  the  U..  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

For  our  daily  bread,  the  biggest  wheat  crop  ever  is  in  prospect. 
The  vjinter  wheat  yield  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  in  our 
history.     This  plus  average  yields  from  widespread  acres  planted 
to  spring  wheat  will  bring  prospective  wheat  production  to  1  billion 
85  million  bushels,    A  record  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes  from  ten 
southern  states  and  California  is  in  view.     The  tonnage  of  commer- 
cially raised  vegetables  exceeds  last  year,  and  if  growers  succeed 
in  carrying  out  their  planting  intentions  our  processors  vjill  have 
the  yields  from  a  record-high  acreage  to  can,  freeze,  pickle  or 
dehydrate  in  194-5.     (A  large  percentage  is  slated  for  the  services). 
Total  fruit  production  is  expected  to  be  near  to  the  high  out-put 
last  year,  despite  frost  damage  to  the  deciduous  fruits.  Citrus 
prospects  continue  favorable  in  all  producing  states,  except 
Florida  vjhere  there  has  been  little  rainfall. 

It's  well  to  note  that  while  tl'B  total  fruit  picture  is  hopeful, 
it  is  also  one  of  many  contrasts.    The  largest  peach  crop  on  record 
is  expected  from  ten  southern  states  this  year.     The  heaviest 
production  will  center  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. . .about  I6 
million  bushels  compared  ivith  about  9  million  bushels  for  the 
ten- year  average.     The  week  for  peak  shipments  of  this  crop  will 
be    from  July  8  to  14,    Hoxvever,  because  of  certain  transportation 
limitations  it  vjill  take  a  v;eek  or  more  for  many  of  these  peaches 
to  reach  their  destination;  so  that  peak  week  of  supply  on  the 
laarkets  is  expected  to  be  July  15  to  21.     These  southern  peaches 
normally  go  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  to  practically  all  m.arkets 
east  of  the  Mississippi.     This  season  they  are  expected  to  go 
also  to  many  markets  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

Wliile  there  will  be  bountiful  peach  and  sweet  cherry  crops, 
apple  and  sour  red  cherry  crops  will  be  limited.    In  the  Northeast 
and  Mid-Atlantic  area  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  prospects  are  very 
poor  for  nearly  all  fruits  because  of  Spring  freeze  damage.  The 
total  apple  and  sour  red  cherry  crops  in  these  areas  "mil  possibly 
be  at  record  lovjs.     It  follows  that  the  comiiercial  packs  of  these 
fruits  will  also  be  small.    In  the  South  and  Central  states,  fruit 
crops  are  generally  good. . .except  for  Florida  citrus  and  Arkansas 
apples.    Most  fruits  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  are  below  normal.  In 
the  West  the  outlook  is  bright  for  practically  all  fruits^,  .    Pro'» - 
duction  of  grapes  and  prunes  vail  be  above  average  and  larger  than 
last  year.    Crops  of  pears,  plums  and  apricots  will  be  shorter  than 
last  year  but  above  the  average. 


Come  In  Cn  Canning 


'.'.'hen  you  give  your-  listeners-  these  fo.od,  prospects,  it's  an 
opportune  'moment  to  plug  home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Our  civilian  supplies  of  commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  now  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  war.    Next  vvinter  they  will  be 
one-fourth  less  than  last  year.    The  packs  of  tomatoes  and  snap 
beans,  for  example,  will  be  about  half .  the  size  of  last  year's 
"iafter  military  needs  are  filled.    The  fruit  suiTunary  means  that 
the  homemaker  vjho  wants  a  variety  of  canned  fi-uits  for  her  family 
next  v;inter  will  liave  to  can  her  share  of  fresh  market  supplies 
as  they  appear, 

PRESIDENTIAL  PL2A. 


To  emphasize  your  talks  about  the  importance  of  Victory  Gardens  and 
home  canning,  you  may  want  to  quote  some  of  the  following  excerpts  from 
a  recent  T-elease.by  President  Truman, 

"In  this  fourth  year  of  v:ar,  the  need  for  every  ounce  of  food  which 
the  American  people  can  produce  and  preserve  is  greater  than  ever 
before, 

"The  supply  lines  to  feed  our  troops  and  the  millions  fighting 
and  vjorking  with  them  are  the  longest  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Along 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  these  lines,  food  must  be  kept  moving.  Our 
soldiers  in  Surope  are  easing  more  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  because 
they  are  changing  from  combat  rations  to  regular  meals. 

"Beyond  our  tremendous  military  requirements  lies  the  task  of 
Vvorking  viith  other  nations  to  help  liberated  peoples  regain  their 
strength  and  rebuild  their  countries.    There  can  be  no  lasting 
peace  in  a  hungry  world, 

"1/Te  Americans  must  do  our  part  to  help  swell  the  nation's  food 
supply". 


ABOUT  THAT  LAMB  CHOP 


Civilians  will  soon  notice  more  lamb  roasts  and  chops  at  their 
markets.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  War  Food  Adinini  strati  on 
recently  reduced  by  5  percent  the  quantity  of  the "three  top  grades 
of  lamb  which  must  be  set  aside  by  Federally  inspected  packers  for 
the  armed  forces.     I'l/hile  lamb  and  mutton  make  up  a  relatively  small 
.  percentage  of  our  total  meat  supply.., , about  5  to  7  percent ..  .this 

release  vjill  improve  our  current  meat  * 

■  supply,        .,1  .  ,    ..  •  ■ 

■  •      ■  .  .        .     ._i    •■,  ..Jir^^ 
From  a  markfe'ting  'point  of  view,  lamb 

is  one  of  oUr  few  all  year  rmuaid  moats., 
J^r  example^  ttu3  hieavy  maPiketlng  season 
for  finislied  beef  .catt^ie  ,is^-.fi»m  -Decmtier 
^to  May,      _  .  .  ly.    The  heavy  marketing 
period  for  pork  continues  from  October 
through  March,     There  is  no  such  definite 
season  for  lamb. 

Around  Easter-time  the  lamb  on  the 
market  comes  chiefly  from  California, 
Then  Tennessee  lambs  are  ready  for  their  appearance,  with  those  from 
Kentucky,  Vfest  Virginia  and  Virginia  marketed  well  into  June,  After 
that,  the  Ohio  lamb  season  starts,  and  in  the  late  summer  lambs  come 
principally  from  the  ranges  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
Utah,    About  60  percent  of  these  range-fed  lambs  are  sold  for  ' 
immediate  slaughter.    The  remainder  go  to  feed-lots  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska  and  the  Corn  Belt  states,  vjhere  they  are  fed  and  marketed 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring.    The  last  of  these  feed-lot 
animals  go  on  the  market  about  the  time  the  first  spring  lambs  arrive 
from  California  thus  completing  this  marketing  cycle. 


AN  ORDER  FOR  CHEESE 


Perhaps  you've  heard  that  the  War  Food  Order  which  limited  the 
manufacture  of  foreign-type  cheese  has  been  suspended  for  the  rest 
of  June  and  until  July  15,      The  Tfer  Food  Administration  over  a  year 
ago  placed  quota  limitations  on  these  cheese  varieties  to  assure 
the  manufacture  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  Cheddar  cheese  for  domestic, 
military,  and  lend-lease  requirements.    But  now  that  milk  production 
is  at  all-time  record  levels,  the  limitation  is  not  necessary. 

If  your  listeners  are  wondering  what  this  easing  up  of  restrict!  ons 
vjill  mean  for  them  in  the  way  of  more  cheese,-  here  are  some  tips. 
There  will  certainly  be  more  of  the  foreign-type  cheese  available,  \ 
Increased  supplies  of  a  Cream  and  soft  Italian  cheese  varieties  vdll 
be  noticed  soonest.     These  varieties  do  not  require  any  long  aging 
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period.    The  harder  cheeses  such  as  Sxviss,  Gouda,  and  Blue  need' 
to  bo  held  in  aging  rooms  anyvvhere  from  six  vjeeks  to  two  months, 
so  it  v;ill  be  a  while  before  you  will  notice  those  products  in 
your  markets.     The  really  hard  varieties ' used  for  grating,  such  as 
Parmesan* 'will  be' still  sloxver  making  an  appearance,  because  they 
must  age  about  l6  months. 

Although  more  of  the  foreign-type  cheese  is  on  its  xvay,  there 
will  not  be  any  increase  in  Cheddar  cheese  for  civilians.    The  set- 
aside  for  Army  and  lend-lease  purchase  is  now  at  the  highest  point 
so  far  this  year... with  70  percent  of  our  June  production  for 
these  claimants, 

VDOL  GATIIERBIG 


Once  again,  the  stage  is  set  for  the  preview  of  fell  woolens 
before  the  familiar  backdrop  of  khaki.     The  teitile  mills  of  the 
United  States  will  turn  out  more  wool  fabric  for  military  use  this 
year  then  they  did  last  year.    That's  assured.    Civiliajis  will 
ge  the  remainder. 

Demand  on  the  home  front  for  wool  goodswill  continue  hi^^h.  Taking 
their  place  in  the  line  at  the  clothing  store,  this  fall,  will  be 
thousands  of  men  released  from  I'lilitary  survice. 

The  average  homemaker  will  focus  her  attention  on  the  supply  of 
low  and  medium  priced  gannents  -  such  things  as  children's  snow 
.  suits,  m.ackinavjs,  and  other  short  jackets  for  men  and  boys.  Good 
news  for  her  will  be  the  word  that  60  percent  of  the  wool  available 
to  civilians  will  be  allocated  to  manufacturers  xvho  are  producing 
in  the  lovjer  price  ranges. 

There's    also  a  possibility  that  the  textile  mills  of  the  United 
States  may  step  up  their  total  output  of  wool  fabric.  Increased 
production  rests  on  the  supply  of  skilled  labor.     There's  plenty  of 
rav/  wool.    There  are  enough  looms  and  spindles.     Bottleneck  in  the 
textile  industry  has  been  manpower  shortage.     This  i^ay  be  eased  as 
men  are  released  from,  military  service  and  as  vjorkors  arc  no  longer 
needed  in  certain  other  war  slants, 

.1 

COTTON  CHECKS 


The  prospects  for  much  more  cotton  goods  for  civilians  this  year 
are  not  too  optimistic.     The  cotton  mills  of  this  country  are  working 
on  civilian  and  military  orders  placed  months  ago.    And  the  cotton 
mills  are  far  behind. on  these  orders  because  of  the  labor  shortage. 

The  cotton  mills  have  not  even  been  able  to  make  delivery  of 
certain  kinds  of  military  goods  fast  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  services.    For  example  ^  tjae  armed  forces  to  get  delivery  sooner 
have  accepted  twill  where  duck  vjould  have  been  more  suitable.  The 
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manpower  shortage  isn't  the  only  factor  limiting  civilian  cotton 
goods  this  year.    Our  armies  in  the  Pacific  theater  need  almost 
twice  as  much  cotton  fabric  as  our  European  soldiers.    The  men 
are  issued  two  kinds  of  uniforms, one  for  tropical  weather  and  one 
for  wear  in  the  cooler  islands  north  of  the  Philippines, 

The  bright  weave  in  the  cotton  picture  for  civilians  is  that 
there  may  soon  be  more  low-priced  essential  cotton  garments.  Recent 
actions  by  OPA  and  VJrB  will  mean  that  more  of  the  cotton  material 
available  to  civilians  v;ill  be  converted  into  such  apparel  as 
children's  clothes,  work  clothes,  and  underwear. 


ASK  THE  GAL  VJIiO  Om^S  ONE 


In  th3  blueprint  of  postwar  plans  dravm  up  by  the  average 
homemaker,  a  new  home  freezing  and  storage  unit  occupies  a  convenient 
location.    News  that  home,  freezers  aicc  coming  back  on  the  market 
has  heightened  interest.    However,  j.icst  vjomen  want  to  knoxv  some  of 
the  features  they  need  to  consider  when  thoy  vjhen  they  get  ready 
to  buy, 

A  study  made  at  Cornell  University  and  based  on  reports  by 
98  fainilies  in  New  York  State  ¥;ho  wore  using  home  freezers  in 
1942-43  offers  some  suggestions.     To  begin  vjith,  the  homem.aker 
will  need  to  decide  v/hether  she  wants  a  combination  freezing- 
storage  unit  or  a  unit  that  is  j:iainly  a  storage  box.    The  Cornell 
study  shoxvs  that  a  box  with  6  cubic  feed  capacity  will  hold  from 
175  to  225  pounds  of  mixed  frozen  foods  -  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats  -  if  properly  packaged.    For  a  family  with  access  to 
bulk  storage  in  a  central  locker  plant,  a  box  with  a  capacity  of 
6  cubic  feet  may  be  ample.    The  family  who  wishes  to  store  m.ore 
of  the  food  supplies  at  home  may  need  a  unit  much  larger.  Other 
angles  the  hoinemaker  vi/ill  want  to  check  on  — -  say  the  New  York 
users' — -  are  mechanical  operation,  uniform  temperatures,  moderate 
power,  and  convenience  in  use, 

Mrs,  Homemaker  will  want  to  knov;  if  the  home  freezer  will 
maintain  an  adequate  near-zero  temperature  with  little  variations 
either  up  or  dovm.    She  will  want  to  know  how  many  kilowatt  hours 
per  month  it  will  require.    She  will  ask  how  long  the  unit  will 
Jccep  food  frozen  in  summer  if  the  power  should  go  off,  -She  will 
want  a  froozer  that  operates  quietly  and  one  from  which  it  is 
easy    to  remove  the  frost,  '  She  wants  a  freezer  that's  convenient 
to  use, 

A  much  needed  improvement  — -  New  York  users  say           is  some 

-•.-..way  of  keeping  the  food  organized  in  the  storage  unit  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  found.    They  suggest  movable  partitions  to  separate 
food  groups,  baskets,  racks,  sliding  trays  or  shelves,  or  revolving 
trays  or  dravrers. 
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period.    The  harder  cheeses  such  as  Swiss,  Gouda,  and  Blue  need 
to  be  held  in  aging  rooms  anyivhere  from  six  vjceks  to  two  months, 
so  it  v;ill  be  a  while  before  you  xvill  notice  these  products  in 
your  markets,    Tne .Teally  hard  varieties  used  for  grating,  such  as 
Parmesan,  will  be  still  sloxver  making  an  appearance,  because  they 
must  age  about  16  months. 

Although  more  of  the  foreign-type  cheese  is  on  its  vjay,  there 
will  not,  be  any  increase  in  cheddar  cheese  for  civilians.    The  set- 
aside  for  Amy  and  lend-lease  purchase  is  now  at  the  highest  point 
so  far  this  year, , .with  70  percent  of  our  June  production  for 
these  claimants, 

VOOL  GATtlERING 


Once  agcin,  the  st-ige  is  set  for  the  preview  of  fell  v;oolens 
before  the  familiar  backdrop  of  khaki.     The  te±tile  mills  of  the 
United  States  will  turn  out  more  wool  fabric  for  military  use  this 
year  then  they  did  last  year.    That's  assured.    Civilians  will 
ge  the  remainder. 

Demand  on  the  home  front  for  wool  c'ooclswili  continue  hi^h.  Taking 
their  place  in  the  line  at  the  clothing  store,  this  fall,  will  be 
thousands  of  men  released  from,  military  service. 

The  average  hom.emaker  vjill  focus  her  attention  on  the  supply  of 
low  and  mtedium  priced  garments  -  such  things  as  children's  snow 
suits,  mackinaws ,  and  other  short  jackets  for  men  and  boys.  Good 
news  for  her  will  be  the  word  that  60  percent  of  the  wool  available 
to  civilians  will  be  allocated  to  manufacturers  who  are  producing 
in  the  lower  price  ranges. 

There's    also  a  possibility  that  the  textile  mills  of  the  United 
States  may  step  up  their, total  output  of  x'tooI  fabric.  Increased 
production  rests  on  the  supply  of  skilled  labor.    There's  plenty  of 
raw  v/ool.    There  are  enough  looms  and  spindles.     Bottleneck  in  the 
textile  industry  has  been  manpower  shortage.     This  may  be  eased  as 
men  are  released  from  military  service  and  as  workers  are  no  longer 
needed  in  certain  other  war  plants. 


COTTON  CHECE3 


The  prospects  for  inuch  more  cotton  goods  for  civilians  this  year 
are  not  too  optimistic.    The  cotton  mills  of  this  country  are  working 
on  civilian  and  military  orders  placed  months  ago.    And  the  cotton 
mills  are  far  behind  on  these  orders  because  of  the  labor  shortage. 

The  cotton  mills  have  not  even  been  able  to  make  delivery  of 
certain  kinds  of  military  goods  fast  enough  to  meet  the*  needs  of 
the  services.    For  example,  the  armed  forces  to  get  delivery  sooner 
have  accepted  twill  where  duck  vjould  have  been  more  suitable.  The 
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manpower  shortage  isn't  the  only  factor  Imiting  civilian  cotton 
goods  this  year.    Our  armies  in  the  Pacific  theater  need  almost 
twice  as  much  cotton  fabric  as  our  European  soldiers.    The  men 
are  issued  two  kinds  of  unifoms. . .one  for  tropical  weather  and  one 
for  wear  in  the  cooler  islands  north  of  the  Philippines, 

The  bright  weave  in  the  cotton  picture  for  civilians  is  that 
there  may  soon  be  more  low-priced  essential  cotton  garments.  Recent 
actions  by  OPA  and  I'JFB  will  mean  that  more  of  the  cotton  material 
available  to  civilians  viill  be  converted  into  such  apparel  as 
children's  clothes,  work  clothes,  and  und  e  rwe  ar » 


ASK  THE  GAL  MIO  OmiS  ONE 


In  th3'  blueprint  of  postwar  plans  dravm  up  by  the  average 
hom.emaker,  a  nexv  home  freezing  and  storage  unit  occupies  a  convenient 
location,    News  that  home  freezers  arc  coming  back  on  the  market 
has  heightened  interest.    However,  lacst  women  vmnt  to  know  some  of 
the  features  they  need  to  consider  when  they  when  they  get  ready 
to  buy. 

A  study  made  at  Cornell  University  and  based  on  reports  by 
98  families  in  New  York  State  who  vjore  using  hom.e  freezers  in 
1942-43  offers  some  suggestions.     To  begin  vjith,  the  homemaker 
will  need  to  decide  vjhether  she  wants  a  combination  freezing- 
storage  unit  or  a  unit  that  is  mainly  a  storage  box.    The  Cornell 
study  shoxvs  that  a  box  vdth  6  cubic  feed  capacity  will  hold  from 
175  to  225  pounds  of  mixed  frozen  foods  -  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats  -  if  properly  packaged.    For  a  family  vjith  access  to 
bulk  storage  in  a  central  locker  plant,  a  box  with  a  capacity  of 
6  cubic  feet  may  be  ample.    The  family  who  wishes  to  store  m.ore 
of  thD  food  supplies  at  home  may  need  a  unit  much  larger.  Other 
angles  the'homemaker  will  want  to  check  on  — -  say  the  Nev;  York 

users          are  mechanical  operation,  uniform  temperatures,  moderate 

power,  and  convenience  in  use, 

Mrs,  Homemaker  will  want  to  knov;  if  the  home  freezer  will 
maintain  an  adequate  near-zero  temperature  with  little  variations 
either  up  or  down.    She  will  want  to  know  how  many  kilowatt  hours 
per  month  it  will  require.    She  vjill  ask  how  long  the  unit  will 
keep  food  frozen  in  summer  if  the  pov/er  should  go  off.  She  will 
want  a  froozer  that  oporatos  quidtly  and  one  from  xvhich  it  is 
easy    to  remove  the  frost.    She  wants  a  freezer  that's  convenient 
to  use,  • 

A  much  needed  improvement           New  York  users  say  — -  is  some 

way  of  keeping  the  food  organized  in  the  storage  unit  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  found,    Thoy  Suggest  movable  partitions  to  separate 
food  groups,  baskets,  racks,  sliding  trays  or  shelves,  or  revolving 
•    trays  or  drawers. 


"SOLIETFIING  YOU  DIDN'T  EAT" 


Walt  Disney  has  combined  entertainment  and  instruction  on  the 
Basic  Serven  food  groups  in  a  nine-minute  cartoon  feature,  "Something 
You  Didn't  Eat",    In  sijnple,  soue times  amusing,  always  entertaining 
manner  the  film  offers  a  capsule  course  of  instruction  in  the  field 
of  diet  eduction. 

This  technicolor  animated  cartoon  was  made  by  the  Vfelt  Disney 
Productions  on  behalf  of  the  Vfer  Food  Administration,    It  will  be 
premiered  June  26  in  Washington,  D.C,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Atlanta,  Los    Angeles  and  San  Francisco.    A  welcome  by  M,  L,  Wilson, 
Director  of  Extension  Work  in  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  chief  of  the  Nutrition  Programs  Branch,  War,  Fppd  Administration, 
has  also  been  fiLmed  as  a  prologue  for  the  premiere  in  each  city 
except  Vfeshington,    Mr.  Wilson  will  appear  in  person  at  the  first 
showing  in  the  Nation's  capital.    All  showings  on  June  26  are  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  nutrition  committees,  the  V/ar  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  \'{av  Infomiation,    Those  vjho  attend  will  be 

members  of  nutrition  committees, 
public  officials,  civic  organizations 
trade  and  food  associations.  Plans 
are  now  under  vjay  to  have  special 
speakers  at  these  first  showings. 


After  the  premieres,  the  film  will 
be  released  as  an  added  attraction 
in  coiiUTiercial  theaters  beginning 
June  28,     Then,  after  September  1, 
the  cartoon  wiy.,,^be  available  in 
16  millimeter  prints  for  showings 
at  church, . school,  civic  and  other 
group  gatherings.'  Those  groups 
interested  in  having  the  film  for 
a  meeting  can  apply  to  the  Office 
of  Inf orjnation,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

LEFTEI^Ii^ITT  TUBER  RETIRES 


Not  very  long  ago  Potato  Pete  was  an  important  personality  in 
G-reat  Britain.    During  the  days  of  the  Britain  Blitz  and  submarine 
warfare  vi^hen  food  was  increasingly  hard  to  get  in  England,  he  was 
the  i:ian  vjho  went  on  the  air  aljnost  every  day  to  exhort  the  people 
to  eat  more  potatoes.     That  was  one  available  food,  and  Pete  used  to 
remind  the  English  of  various  ways  to  serve  potatoes. 

Pete's  job. . .plugging  potatoes. .. is  over  now.    England  as  well 
as  Continental  Europe  is  beginning  to  get  more  variety  in  food. 
Because  the  European  war  has  ended,  those  countries  are  able  to 
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start  raising  raore  food  themselves  and  help '  f'rom . other  countries 
is  possible. 

Until  the  .194-6  harvest,.  European  demands  for  food  will  be 
heavy.    To  do  her  part,  the  United  States  has  three  basic  types 
of  food  export  programs  excluding  the  military. 

The  first  of  these  is  lend-lease,  V7hich,  at  the  present,  is 
mainly  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  services  overseas.  The 
second  program  operates  through  the  Foreign  Sconomic  Adr.iini stration. 
Under  'this  system,  countries  '  that  have  bought  food  from  the  United 
States'  in  the  .past  may  continue  to  do  so.  ,'  , . 

The  third. export  program  in  UNEffiA,  or  the  United  Nations'  Relief 
and  Rehabilitatibn  Administration,    As  the  najne  implies ,.:  this 
organization  includes  not  only  the  United  States  but  all-  of  the 
United  Nations, 

The  food  that  is  being" sent  includes  rice,  American  cheese, 
condensed  milk,  cani'ieci  fish,  dried  vjhole  milk,  spray  dried  skim 
iiilk,  black  tea,  dry  beans,  and  dry  peas.    The  U,S,  will  also 
continue  to 'ship  seeds, . .particularly  such  varieties  as  alfalfa, 
red  clover,  White  Dutch  clover,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  beans  to  help  the  people  of  Europe  help 
themselves. 


NEl/^S  OF  TEIE  NORTHEASTERN  AREA 


FOOD  FACTS  ABOUT 


ASPARAGUS. . .In  this  country,  only  the  "spears"  of  asparagus  are 

eaten.    But  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  seeds  have 
been  largely  used  for  coffee.    They  are  still  recommended 
for  that  purpose  in  some  parts  of  Europe and  a 
fermented  spirit  is  made  from  the  berries, 

PEAS,., The  Romans  were  so  fond  of  peas  that  candidates  for  public 
office  used  to  distribute  them  free  to  the  people  in  order 
to  make  themselves  popular. 

¥AT'iIr:::rA'.ON, ,  .ivlark  Twain  struck  the  keynote  of  Anerican  appreciation 
of  the  watermelon  when  he  said,  "The  true  southern 
watermelon  is  a  boon  apart.., not  to  be  mentioned  with 
r. ommoner  things". 


FK4'FJRE  THESE 


Here  are  lists  of  'plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
narlcets  in  this  region,    V/e  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh 
foods  v/hen  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners. 
This  is  the  fifty-fourth  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll 
find  in  "RADIO  ROUND-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  vjire  information  from  our  market  nevjs  office  is  the  basis 
for  this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week, 
phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


303TOM  NE;;  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 


Snap  Beans 

Asparagus 

Asparagus 

Broccoli 

Snap  Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Cabbage 

Spinach 

Chicory 

Cauliflower 

Tomatoes 

Escarole 

,  Kale 

Lettuce 

Kohlrabi 

Parsley 

Boston  Lettuce 

Radishes 

Radishes 

Romaine 

Scallions 

Spinach 

Spinach 

Squash 

-Srauash' 

Tomatoe  s 


V.V_3HINGT0N,  P.O.  PITTSHJRGK  BALTILIORE 

Green  Corn  Snap  Beans  Snap  Beans 

Lemons  Spinach  Beets 

Limes  Tomatoes  Cabbage 

Tomatoes  Peaches  Spinach 

VJatermelons  Tomatoes 


M  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Marketing  Services 
Marketing  Reports  Div. 
60  Beaver  ' St:, 
New  York  4,  N.Y. 


The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services, 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  now  cover  the  issuance 
and  administration  of  food  orders,  estimat.,lag.  civilian 
food  needs  and  allocations,  developing  marketing  agree- 
ment programs,  collecting  and  issuing  current  market 
information,  developing  official  agricultural  standards, 
conducting  research,  inspection  and  grading  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  administration  of  some  txventy- 
five  Federal  Statutes. 


You'll  notice  that  our  address  on  the  lettQxilQA^.Ss 
different.    We've  moved,.,and  this  new  address  is  v/here  you 
can  reach  us  in  the  future. 

You  can  obtain  information  concerning  any  of  the 
activities  listed  above,  by  calling: 


Phone  ^ 

Donald  G.  Lerch,  Jr.  (In  Charge)  TOitehall  4-6600 
Barbara  L.  Tulipan  (Radio)  ^^Hitehall  4-6600 


LIBRARY 

CURltENT  SERIAL  HOBKt 

AUG  28  1945 


A  weelcly  service  for  Di  rectors  oF 
Women's  Radio  Prosrams 


-N-S-I-D-E 


Now  York  4,  N.Y. 


EGG  SCRAKIHLE.  ,  .The  supply  picture. 

SEEING  OIL^J^ES.  ,   .Lowdown  on  summer  outlook. 

THINKING  OF  YOUR  SUGAR?  .  .Here's  whr.t  to  expect. 

PEACHES  'N  0.jNiNING  SUGAR.  .  .Formula  for  "putting  up", 

SC.;RCE  as  THglR  TEETH.  .  .Chicken  is  for  fighters  first. 

FLOSS  FINALE,  .  .The  job  is  done  —  with  2  million  pods  in  the 
bag. 

FR3SH  NdES  ON  A  FRESH  SUBJECT.  .  .Pitch  on  cooking  fresh 

vegetables, 

FIT  AND  FINiai.  ,  .Pointers  for  seamstresses. 

MANY  ARE  CALLED.  .  .Call  of  the  Women's  Land  ^rmy. 

CREAM  OF  THE  CROP.  .  .  Velva-Fruit ,a  new  food  product. 

ARITHIdETIG  VS.  iXGEBRA.  .  .Salvaged  kitchen  fats. 

FOOD  FACTS.  .Filler  facts  for  your  use. 

FSAIURE  THESE.  .Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
Northeastern  Are'a, 


War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 
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SGG  SCRAMBL2 


Homemakers ,  vjho  thought  they  could  always  prepare  an  egg  dish 
if  meat  and  fish  and  poultry  supplies  were  low  on  their  markets, 
certainly  prove  they  knoxv  a  good  protein  food.    Now  when  many 
grocers  are  limiting  purchases  of  eggs  to  a  dozen  or  half-dozen 
per  customer,  homemakers  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  their 
stand-by  egg  dish.    The  current  limitations  are  all  the  more 
puzzling  when  homemakers  remember  eggs  were  on  the  surplus  food 
list  last  spring  and  summer. 

In  an  egg  shell ,  here  are  the  answers    for  the  tight  supply. 
The  nimiber  of  eggs  produced  so  far  this  year  is  a  bit  down  from 
last  year's  record.    Military  needs  are  increasing  though  lend- 
lease  requirements  are  down.    But  the  real  cause  for  the  pinch 
is  that  civilians  are  buying  eggs  at  an  abnormally  high  rate  due 
to  shortages  of  other  protein  f oods, chief ly  meat, 

■   Vilhile  production  is  down  from  last  year,  there  is  still  away- 
above-average  supply  of  eggs.    For  some  figures  to  prove  this  point. 
About  126  million  cases  of  eggs  were  available  to  civilians  last 
year.,, after  all  non-civilian  claims  were  filled.     In  194-5)  the 
civilian  supply  will  equal  some  132  million  cases.    This  figure  is 
partly  supplemented  by  the  storage  and  dried  eggs  held  over  from 
last  year.    You  can  see  from  this  that  civilian  supplies  are  up 
about  5  percent  over  last  year.    VJhile  this  is  an  all-time  high, 
it  still  does  not  match  dem.and  which  has  boomed  12  percent  so  far 
this  year,    Sggs  haven' t  beoi able  to  bear  the  demands  passed  on  from 
other  protein  foods. 

Here  are  some  other  figures  of  interest.    On  a  per  capita 
sharing  basis,  the  average  civilian  could  buy  366  eggs  this  year... 
15  more  per  person  that  vjas  used  last  year.    You'll  notice  the  yearly 
share  adds  up'  to  about  an  egg  a  day.     But  we're  not  spreading  our 
demands  over  the  year  evenly.    During  the  first  half  of  194-5,  civilians 
will  probably  have  eaten  about  205  eggs  each,.  Looking  at  the  total 
available  and  the  per  capita  share  for  the  year,  this  means  that 
about  161  eggs  are  left  for  the  remaining  six  months.    In  other  words, 
vje're  using  up  some  supplies  that  ordinarily  go  into  storage  in  the 
flush  period  for  use  in  the  winter  months.    Never  since  19l6...when 
first  cold  storage  figures  were  kept  for  eggs,.. were  holdings  as  low. 
So  v/hen  the  flush  season  passes. .. from  July  on,., and  vje  depend  som.e 
on  storage  eggs,  civilian  purchases  will  necessarily  have  to  return 
somewhere  in  line  with  the'  366  eggs  available  per  person  for  the  year. 
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The  June  2  issue  of  Round-up  carried  a  story  about  the  very 
favorable  crop  of  California  Valencia  oranges  that  v;ould  be  marketed 
this  year.    Maybe  you've  had  difficulty  obtaining  oranges  at  your 
local  produce  stand  and  wonder  vjhere  those  supposedly  abundant 
oranges  are. 

The  record  crop  of  Valencias  will  reach 
the  market  yjhen  certain  difficulties  are  over- 
come.   In  the  first  place,  the  Valoncias  in 
Southern  California  have  matured  very  irregular- 
ly.     Up  to  this  time,  shipments  have  been 
smaller  than  expected,    ^ftiat  viith  the  Florida 
oranges  just  about  all  marketed  for  this  season 
and  fewer  shipments  from  California,  there  were 
not  enough  oranges  to  meet  the  big  demand. 

Along  T/vith  this  condition  there  were  not 
enougri  workers  to  pick  and  load  the  crop. 
The  situation  was  further  complicated  because 
early  crop  potatoes  and  cantaloupes  from 
California  competed  for  the  available  refrigerator  car  space". 

More  labor  is  now  available  in  the  orchards  and  packing  plants 
as  school  children  supplem.ent  adult  labor.     The  slack  will  gradually 
be  taken  up,  but  it'll  be  a  little  tiiiie  until  an  adequate  supply  of 
oranges  appears  on  all  markets.    It's  well  to  point  out  to  your  listeners 
that  there's  usually  a  two-v^eek  lag  from  the  time  oranges  leave  the 
shipping  points  until  they  reach  produce  stands  across  .the  country. 

The  Valencia  crop  from  California  is  estimated  to  be  6  million 
boxes  larger  than  that  of  last  summer;  so  the  summer  outlook  for 
oranges  is  good.    But  stress  again  in  your  broadcasts  that  practically 
all  of  these  oranges  mil  be  smaller  sizes, .  .though  just  as  juicy  on 
a  pound  per.  pound  basis  as  the  larger  oranges. 


THII^ING  or  YOUR  SUGAE? 


Sugar.,., if  not  on  the  tongue  literally  these  days,.. is  there 
figuratively  speaking, 

' ■   '  Homemakers  not  able  to  find  sugar  for  household  uses  are  really 
vrorried' about  extra  supplies  for  home  canning.    The  fact  is,  we  are 
approaehing  the  canning  season  with  rock-bottom  sugar  inventories  and 
vdth  smaller  supplies  available  from  domestic  and  foreign  crops. 

But  why  will  the  ar;iount  of  sugar  distributed  among  civilians  be 
smaller  during  June,  July  and  August  than  in  the  tvm  previous  quarters 


(Continued  ^  ) 
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of  1945?    It  seems  that  v^e  used  more  sugar  than  was  budgeted  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year.    This  is  true  both  for  use  in  the  home  because 
of  early  cashing  of  coupons  and  for  industrial  users. 

War  needs  have  also  increased.    There  are  millions  of  men  in  the 
services  and  longer  supply  lines  to  feed.    Liberated  peoples  in  Europe  - 
want  to  obtain  sugar.    Even  though  only  the  most  urgent  needs  of  these 
people  can  be  met,  their  requirements  increase  a  little  the  total 
demand  on  short  supplies  available. 

Then  there* s  th©  oil  important  matter  of  production.    It's  true 
our  beet  sugar  production  is  being  stepped  up,  but  there  is  still 
competition  from  other  crops  for  the  same  acreage.      Labor  and  financial 
returns  are  other  limitations  on  sugar  beet  production,    Vfliile  in  the 
years  1935  to  1939,  about  24  percent  of  our  sugar  was  home  grown, 
this  year  only  about  21  percent  of  our  sugar  will  be  cam  and  beet  sugar 
produced  in  this  country,    Puerto  Rico  supplies  about  12  percent  of 
our  sugar,  and  while  average  shipments  are  expected^  a  strike  there 
during  the  grinding  season  resulted  in  some  loss  of  supplies,  Hawaii 
will  supply  about  12  percent.    The  Phillipines,  which  used  to  furnish 
about  14  percent  of  our  supply,  sent  us  no  sugar  in  1944  and  probably 
will  not  send  any  this  year.    More  than  half  of  our  sugar  comes 
from  Cub  a  and  a  drought  there  reduced  crop  prospects  by  many  thousand 
tons. 

Because  of  smaller  production,  increased  war  demands  and  big 
home  use,  civilian  supplies  for  the  year,  which  were  .estimated  at 
3,400,000  tons  last  November,  did  not  materialize.    Our  1943  civilian 
supply  as  revised  June  13,  will  be  3,092,000  tons.     Q,uite  a  cut  when 
you  realize  that  civilians  in  this  country  consumed  over  6,000,000 
tons  last  year. 

The  result  is  that  civilians  will  get  a  household  ration  this 
year  of  13  pounds.    That  five  pounds  of  sugar  from  stamp  36  will  have 
to  last  from  May  1  to  September  1.    The  maximum  home  canning  allowance 
was  reduced  to  13  pounds  per  applicant,  and  some  home  canners  will 
average  below  that  figure.    Also,  home  canners  may  hot  be  able  to  get 
all  of  their  allotment  at  one  time.    Local  rationing  boards  are 
required  to  limit  the  sugar  they  issue  to  70  percent  of  the  amount 
issued  last  year, 

All  industrial  users  will  be  affected  too.    With  certain  exceptions, 
they  will  be  limited  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  they  used  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1941,    Manufacturers  of  cereal  products  vjill  get  60  percent 
of  the  amount  they  used  in  that  quarter  of  1941,  and  pharmaceutifSals. . . 
vJith  the  exception  of  cough  drops... will  get  110  percent  of  their  third 
quarter  of  1941  use.    Food  processors  will  get  less  sugar  per  can  or 
other  unit  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

While  sugar  supplies  are  low,  everything  is  being  done  to  see 
that  all  claimants  get  a  fair  share. 


T/Vhen.j'-ou  talk  peacli^s  -  say  ccnning  specialists  of  the  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  -  spotlight:  (1)  choice  of-  ripe,  fresh, 
firm  fruit  for  canning;  (2)  gentle  handling'  in  washing  and  peeling 
the  peaches;   (3)  sparing  the  sugar. 

In  brief,  here's  the  peach • sugar-canning  formula.    If  the 
peaches  are  juicy,  add  sugar  -  half  cup  to  each  quart  of  uncooked 
peaches.    Then  heat  the  peaches  to  boiling  and  pack  in  their  own 
juice,    VJhen  the  fruit  is  less  juicy,  drop  the  peaches  into  thin 
to  medium  sirup,  boiling  hot,  and  just  heat  through'.    To  make  that 
moderately  thin  sirup,  use  1  cup  of  sugar  to  2  cups  of  either  water 
or  peach  juice  -  made  by  crushing,  heating  and  straining  sound  peaches 
too  soft  for  canning,' 

To  stretch    canning  sugar,  corn  sirup  may  replace  up  to  one-third 
the  sugar;  mild-flavored  honey  up  to  .one-half.    If  it  is  necessary  to 
can  without  sugar,  cook  the  fruit  in  its  own  juice,  or  add  just  enough 
water  to  keep  it  frcm  sticking  to  the  pan. 


SCiiRCE  AS  TimR  TEETH 

ISSien  will  there  be  iriore  chicken  at  the  meat  counters  of  the  Nation? 
Not  for  txvo  or  three  months  yet, .  .especially  in  the  larger  cities, 

Farmers  will  start  selling  fryers  in  increased  quantities  during 
July,  but  a  large  part  of  these  chickens  vail  go  to  the  armed  forces 
to  fill  urgent  demands.    In  August  and  September  there  will  be  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  sup-)ly.    During  those  months  marketings 
increase  seasonally  and  when  military  demands  can  be  filled  more 
easily,  there  will  bo  additional  chicken  for  civilians. 

At  present',"  farmers  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  provide  more  chicken  for  laeat  puar poses. 
The  number  of  chicks  hatched  during  May  was  the 
second  highest  on  record  for  that  month.  These 
chickens  vill  be  marketed  in  September  and 
later.     Then  the  iiumber  of  eggs  set  in  May 
was  60  percent  larger  than  in  May  a  year  ago. 
These  eggs  vjill  hatch  in  June  and  supply  the 
4  ^.  , , y        chickens  for  holiday  eating.    And  it  looks 

^  '      '  '         now  as  though  farmers  will  keep  on  hatching 

/? /]  y /^/^ c  1^/^      as  many  chicks  as  possible  because  of  the 
firm  chicken  and  egg  markets, 

Turkey  producers  are  also  out-stripping  their  past  efforts.  Even 
■'after  largo  military  orders  are  filled,  civilians  should  be  able  to 
oat  more  turkey  this  vdnter  than  ever  before. 
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IXOSS  FINALE 


In  case  you've  wondered  vjhat  happensd- to  the  milkweed  floss 
collection  you  helped  promote  last  year... the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  the  job  was  done .so  well  it  vdll  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it.    Boys  and  girls  in  31  states  and  Camada 
collected  more  than  2  million  bags  of  pods.     This  will  yield 
approximately  1,630,000  pounds  of  floss,  which  is  enough  to  meet 
government  needs  for  this  material.    So  the  message  on  milkweed 
floss  is  that  there  will  be  no  collection  this  year. 


■  With  garden  produce  beginning  to  come  in,  your  listeners  should 
welcome  the  latest  and  best  information  -on  cooking  fresh  vegetables. 
State  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  carrying  on  a  whole  chain  of  studies  on  cooking  fresh  vegetables. 
The  already  established  rules, ,. speeding  vegetables  from  the  garden 
to  the  kettle  vdth  as  little  peeling  and  chopping  as  possible;  a 
minim.uia  of  cooking  water;  quick  cooking  and  immediate  serving. ..  still 
hold* 

Cooking  with  the  lid  on  or  lid  off  is  one  of  the  points  research 
workers  have  experimented  with.    They've  partly  disproved  the  old 
theory  of  cooking  with  the  lid  off  to  let  volatile  acids  ascape. 
It  seems  a  cover  on  the  pan  helps  the  vegetables  to  cook  faster.  And 
the  inore  study  that's  done,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  vegetables 
should  be  cooked  quickly  to  save  food  value  and  generally  to  hold 
the  original  color. 

Another  point  the  research  workers  have  uncovered,  also  in 
connection  xvith  fast  cooking,  is  about  the  addition  of  soda  to  cooking 
ivater'.    It  was  strictly  "not  done".     Bit  they  say,  with  certain 
vegetables,  like  garden  peas,  a  very  tiny  bit  of  soda  -  if  you  take 
care  to  keep  it  tiny  enough  — can  help.    It  neutralizes  the  acid  in 
cooking  water  and  helps  the  peas  to  cook  a  great  deal  faster.  Yor 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  peas,  that  very  little  bit  of  soda  is  just  about 
as  much  soda  as  can  go  on  the  tip  of  a  teaspoon.    More  soda  makes  an 
alkaline  cooking  liquid.    And  if  vegeoablos  are  cooked  long  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  the  vitamins  in  them  are  destroyed. 


FRESEI  NOTES  ON  l  FRESH  SUBJECT 


FIT  FiNiai 


At  a  recent  4— H  Club  fashion  sho;v,  &n.  Extension  clothing 
specialist  of  the  U.S.  Departiaent  of  Agriculture  jotted  doxvn  some 
notes  t^at  ivill  be  of  special  interest  to  the  junior  miss  -  in  your 
listening  audience  -  ivho*s  trying  her  hand  at  home  sewing  this 
summer. 


"Fit  and  finish  are  the  secrets  of  success  in  sewing,    A  girl's 
off  to  a  good  start  v^'hen  she  buys  a  pattern  that  fits  not  only  her 
size  but  also  her  type,  which  may  be  junior  miss,  teen-age,  misses 
or  vjomen's.    Impression  of  a  dress  is  likely  to  begin  with  the 
neckline.    All  the  more  reason  tho  neckline  should  fit  xvell  and  be 

nicely  finished.    Other  critical  spots 
in  fittirxg  arc  the  shoulders,  the 
sleeves,  the  bust  and  the  waistline. 
Darts  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
the  fit.    The  trick  to  a  well-finished 
dart  is  to  taper  it  off  gradually  at 
the  point  and  to  finish  the  end  care- 
fully so  the  dart  won't  wo.rk  open. 
Unlike  love,  the  hem  has  no  need  to  be 
so  deep  as  a  well.    And  finally,  there's 
nothing  like  a  good  press  -  a  continuous 
press  as  the  dress  is  being  made  and  a 
thorough  press  from  neckline  to  hem, 
from,  back  "to  front  and  back  again  -»  to  give  a  homemade  dress  a 
couturiers  (koo-tu-ryar ' )  finish," 


If  the  young  seamstresses  -  in  your  listening  audience  -  would 
like  I'lore  pointers  on  home  sev/ing,  a  bulletin  they  will  find  useful 
is  called  "Fitting  Dresses".      A  copy  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  tho  Office  of  Inf ormati on, ,U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
•■Washington,  25,  D,C, 


. .  ,WJS  OF  -THE  NORTHSASTERN  AREA. . . 


::Ai'rf  are  called,  .  , 


And  all  -.;ho  ansiver  the  call  will  be  chosen.    I'Jhen  you  got  the 
signal,  put  on  your  denims  and. sombrero  and  lend  a  hand  in  harvesting 
the  crops.    There  are  jobs  by  tho  week  and  by  the  week-end;  Take 
your  pick.    Even  a  few  hours  can  save  a  strawberry  field  from  wasting. 
Listen  for  the  Women's  Land  Army  radio  announcement  and  ivatch  your 
local  newspaper.    The  flash  will  toll  you  where  to  report  and  what 
arrangements  will  bo  made  for  transportation.    VJagos  will  vary 
according  to  tho  job,  but  you  will  be  paid  tho  prevailing  wage  rate. 
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GRSm  OF  THE  CROP 


There's  no  vuand  you  can  vjave  over  an  orchard  and  make  everything 
ripen  at  the  same  time.    Even  saying  "cushlamachree"  won't  turn  the 
trick.    No  matter  what  you  do  or  say,  some  fruits  are  destined  to 
be  fully  ripe  before  the  rest  of  the  orcliard  catches  up.    Time  was 
when  the  ripe  fruit's  were  thrown  away.  But  not  any  more.  Department 
of  Agriculture  scientists  have  emerged  from  their  labs  vjith  a' product 
labeled  ''Velva-Fruit",  and  even  though  the  name  is  registered,  the 
process  is  for  all  the  vjorld  to  know.    The  ripe  fruit  is  pressed  ' 
through  a  sieve  and  then  frozen.    Add  gelatin,  sugar  if  necessary, 
and  a  bit  of  acid  to  bring  out  tlie  flavor,,, and  we  give  you  Vclva- 
Fruit,  a  brand  nevj  fruit  product.      And  this,  we  hope,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  vjasting  the  cream  of  the  crop.  • 


AECLTElIEriC  VS.  ALGEBRA 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Oliver  Wendell  Holjnes,  was 
just  going  to  say  that  minds  can  be  classified  under  the  heads  of 
arithmetical  and  algebraical  intellects.    All  economical  and  practical 
wisdom,  he  contended,  was  an  extension  of  2  plus  2  equals  4,  while 
every  philosphical  proportion  had  the  more  general  character  of 
a  plus  b  equals  c. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  the  matter  of  salvaged  kitchen  fats  and 
how  much  more  practical  it  would  be  if  the  homemaker  took  the 
arithmetic  and  let  the  algebra  go.    You  can  start  with  t?ro  tablespoons 
of  fat,  and  tvio  later  on,  and  then  there  are  4,    If  there  are  only 
dabs  and  drippings  and  drops  of  used  fat,  you  can  still  scrape,  skim 
and  scoop  until  the  tin  can  is  full.    Soon  there  will  be  two  cans, 
then  four,  and  later  there  will  be  the  millions  of 'pounds  of  used 
kitchen  fats  needed  to  make  synthetic  rubber,  soap,  vaccines  and 
myriad  other  war  products  that  require  fat. 

Of  the  322  million-pound  goal  set  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
as  the  contribution  of  Anerican  women,  it  is  estimated  that  75,293,000 
pounds  vjero  collected  through  May  31.    That  moans  about  246  million 
pounds  to  go. 

Right  now  is  no"  time  to  let  up.    Just  because  General  Eisenhower 
has  completed  his  mission  in  Europe  is  no  reason  to  fall  down  on  the 
various  salvage  programs  designed  to  speed  up  the  second  half  of  the 
war.    Just  as  New  York  and  Washington  and  Abilene,  Kansas,  showered 
"Ike"  x'dth  cheers  instead  of  paper,  so  the  homemaker  should  continue 
to  save  used  fats,  instead  of  pouring  them  down  the  drain  and  clogging 
the  works.    Not  to  mention  the  cash  and  2  red  points  that  come  with 
every  pound  you  turn  in  to  your  butcher. 


(GONTIMJED  ^  ) 
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It  is  true  that  the  reduced  laeat  supply  is  cutting  into  a  big 
portion  of  fats  that  nomally  can  be  saved.    It  is  also  true  that 
it's  a  long  road  to  go  befora  any  major  improvement  in  the  home 
supply  situation  of  fats  and  oils  can  be  expected.    Another  factor 
that  is  slovang  up  the  campaign  is  that  summer  is  now  with  us, 
Housevrives  can  think  of  cooler  vjays  to  be  patriotic  than  bending 
over  stoves,  using  and  saving  fats.     But  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  hotter  spots  where  this-  saved  fat  can  help  finish  the  fight. 
So  let's  get  into  the  campaign  and  keep  pitching.    All  that  is  takes 
is  an  arithmetical 'intellect ,  some  drippings,  and  the  will  to  have 
this  war  over  with. 


FOOD  FACTS  .IBOUT 


BFST3, . ,  "If  s  all  in  the  name",  said  a  restaurant  oivner  in  a  Midwest 
town.     Personally  liking  beets,  he  offered  them  frequently 
to  his  customers,  under  the  menu  name  "beets  in  sour  sauce". 
Orders  viore  fevj  and  waste  was  considerable. ..  so  ho  changed 
the  name  to  "harvard  beets"... and  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply. 


CABBAGE. .  •  '.7e  are  told  that  as  far  back  as  1340  the  French  explorer 
and  navigator,  Cartler,  sowed  cabbage  seeds  in  America, 
And  other  records  tell  us  tha  the  Dutch  brought  cabbage 
with  them  from  their  native  Holland,    It  is  often  said 
that  the  cabbages  growi-ag  ■  on  Manhattan  ?;ere  the  reason 
"  the  Dutch  were  vdlling  'to  -pay  v^24  for  the  island. 


CUCUIvlBERS. .  .An  early  superstition  associated  cucumbers  vjith  Venus,,, 
to  dream  of  cucumbers,  meant  falling  in  love  almost 
immediately. 


P3ACIi3S. .  .In    China  the  poach  has  alv.'ays  b...en  associated  v;ith  long  life 
and  imiriortality.    You  vjill  notice  that  the  peach  appears  in 
many  old  Chinese  works  of  art. .. embroideries  and  porcelains, 
/J- though  the  peach  originated  in  Chin^.,,it  got  its  nnjne  fran 
Persia.    Prob^.bly  the  peach  stones  were  carried  over  the 
mountains  to  Persia  by  Chinese  pioneers. 
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FmiURE  IflESE 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  frosh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
major  markets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these 
fro.sh  foods  when  you  give  meal -planning  suggestions  to  your 
listeners.    This  is  the  fifty-fifth  installment  of  this  feature 
vjhich  you'll  find  in  "RADIO  ROUND-UP"  each  vjeek. 

Latest    wire  information  from  our  market  nevjs  office  is  the 
basis  for  this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current 
week,  phone  your  local  market  news, office. 


BOSTON 


^la/  YORK  GIT/ 
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A  "PEELING"  FHJIT  STORY 


The  home  canning  schedule  for  the  next  few  weeks  is  a  "peach" 
of  a  one.    Our  ten  South  States  are  shipping  26  million  bushels  of 
peaches  to  market  this  year,    I/'Jhen  yo\i  realize  the  1934--43  average 
from  this  area  was  l6  million  bushels,  you  can  do  a  little  arithmetic 
and  see  the  crop  this  year  represents  an  increase  of  about    65  percent. 

It's  a  recognized-  fact  that  commercially 
canned  fruits  will  be  limited  this  winter  be- 
cause of  high  military  demands.    A?.so  frost 
damage  in  some  of  the  northern  states  during 
the  spring  has  cut  doxvn  yields  of  eastern 
grapes,  sour  cherries,  plums  and  apples.  So 
this  bumper  crop  of  peaches  is  all  the  more 
welcome  siace  it  will  increase  our  fruit 
supplies. 

Hiese  southern  peaches  are  now  moving 
^  .  quite  heavily  to  market.     They  are  expected 

'■v^-  'iltr'^^  to  be  at  produce  stands  in  heaviest  volume 
f rom 'iJuly  15  to  August  10,    During  the  peak  period  of  shipments,  the 
commercial  canneries  will  be  working  at  top  speed.     But  due  to 
limitations  of  labor  and  sugar,  canneries  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
anjHA'here  near  all  the  supplies  available. 


If  every  homem.ake 
can  a  bushel  037-  more, 
for  the  homemaker  who 
tell  her  that  5  pounds 
of  peaches.    A  bushel 
following  the  wartime 
of  finished  fruit,  the 
20  quarts  of  peaches, 
this  issue  of  ROUND-UP 


r  V7ho  is  able  to  buy  some  of  these  peaches  would 
it  would  make  quite  a  dent  in  this  supply.  As 
is  wondering  how  her  sugar  ration  will  hold  out, 
of  sugar  will  be  adequate  sweeting  for  a  bushel 
of  peaches  yields  about  I8  to  24  quarts.  By 
canning  rule  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  4  quarts 
homemaker  would  only  need  3  pounds  of  sugar  for 
We  are  enclosing  a  fact  sheet  on  peaches  with 
to  give  you  additional  tips  for  your  listeners,. 


The  southern  peaches  so  far  have  gone  to  all  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  into  a  few  western  states.    If  a  check  of  your  local 
markets  reveals  none  of  the.  southern  crop  peaches  available,  you'll 
want  to.  study  the  chart  on  page  2  of  the  enclosed  fact  sheet  for  peach 
shipments  to  your  area,     .  , 


PACK  UP  YOUR  OWN  KIT 


The  commercial  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  mil  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  all  needs  despite  the  fact  the  Army  is  reducing  its  anticipated 
requirements.    These  reductions  of  course,  vjill  mean  more  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  civilians  than  would  otherwise  have  been  available, 
but  every  effort  should  be  continued  to  conserve  food  and  prevent  waste. 


(Continued  ->) 


This  year  all  processed  red  sour  cherries  udll  go  to  the  Aimed 
Forces,    Civilians  \vill  also  got  a  snaller  share  from  the  194-5  pack 
of  applesauce,  pluns  and  apricots  than  they  did  last 'year.    In  the 
vegetable  line,  civilians  will  get  less  processed  svjeet  corn,  sauerkraut, 
and  pumpkin.    And  they  x\fill  find  only  about  the  same  amount  of  canmd 
asparagus,  peas,  spinach  and  lima  beans  as  from  the  1944  pack. 

So  j'-ou  see,  if  the  homemaker  wants  variety  and  more  complete 
supplies  this  coming  winter  she'll  take  advantage  of  fresh  produce 
available  at  her  local  market  or  from  her  Victory  Garden  and  do  some 
h  Oiiie  -  c  ann  i  ng , 


SITUATION  AL1.10ST  NOmiAL 


So  that  you  can  keep  your  listeners  posted  on  the  home  canning 
equipment  supply,  here  are  some  pertinent  comraents  from  a  survey  made 
recently  by  the  Extension  food  preservation  specialist  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

(1)  Because  pressure  canners  are  being  purchased  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  dealers  receive  them,  it  may  appear  they  are  not  coming 
to  the  market  at  all,  but  the  "vJP3  reports  the  production  (630,000 
pressure  canners  were  authorized  for  1945)  is  only  slightly  below 
schedule;  (2)  Lack  of  stell  has  slowed  up  the  output  of  water  bath 
canners  but  some  com-pEinies  have  equip":ed  galvanized  wash  boilers 
with  racks  so  thej-  can  be  used  for  canning  purposes;  (j)  Although 
both  -jar  rings  and  closures  are  expected  to  be  available  in  adequate 
am.ounts,  there  likely  vdll  be  no  more  zinc  caps  than  were  on  the  market 
last  3'ear;  (4)  Because  of  labor  shortages,  factories  won't  be  able 
to  go  into  capacity  production  of  half-pint  jars,  even  though  restrictions 
have  been  lifted  on  the  size  of  glass  jars  that  may  be  made. 

Just  one  more  canning  equipment  note.    Remind  home  csjiners  that 
the  success  of  their  product  will  depend  in  part  on  an  accurate 
pressure  cannor  gauge.    If  they  ha.ve  not  had  the  gauge  checked  this  year, 
or  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  inaccurate,  they  snould,  by 
all  means,  have  the  pressure  catmer  gauge  checked. 


CAI'mNG  CAUTIONS 

Observance  of  National  Farm  Safety  iTeek  has  been  set  for  July  22-28, 
It  will  be  a  good  time  to  talk  about  guarding  agains*  accid-ents  in  ocimlng. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  from, canning  specialists  of  the  U,S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Itoaber  one  oeril  in  home  canning  is  ov-^n  canning... a  m.ethod  which 
has  been  thoroughly  discredited,  first  because  it  is  dangerous,  and 
second  because  food  put  up  that  ivay  may  not  keep.    So  warn  your  listeners 
against  oven  canning. 


(Continued-—^  ) 
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The  smart  home  carnier  takes  precautions  to  prevent  accidents, 
For  exaraple,  she  inspects  the  jars  carefully  for  cracks  and  other 
defects  before  she  begins  canning.    She  arranges  the  kitchen-and  '■  ' 
her  canning  work  so  that  she  doesn't  need  to  carry  hot  jars  very  far 
and  take  the  risk  of  having  them  explode  in  her  hands.    If  it  is 
necessary  to  move  the  jars  while  they  are  still  hot,  she  places  them 
in  a  pan. 

VJhen  she  used  the  pressure  canner,  the  careful  homemaker  slides 
the  carmer  instead  of  trying  to  lift  it  away  from  the  heat.    She  lets 
the  pressure  go  to  zero  and  then  opens  the  pet cock  slowly  to  let  the 
steam  out,    Wien.  she  opens  the  canner,  she  tilts  the  lid  so  that  it 
acts  as  a  shield  and  protects  her  face  from  steam  burns. 


FOR  WD 


As  ontrepreneuse  of  a  small  new  business,  the  June  bride  in 
your  listening  audience  welcor.ies  infon.iation  on  what  makes  the  wheels 
go  round  in  a  well  run  home.    One  of  her  big  problems  is  learning 
how  to  shop  and  cook  for  two  so  that  she  and  her  husband  have  well- 
balanced  meals  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay.    As  every  smart 
ho.memaker  knows... meal  planning  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  It 
involves  knowledge  of  the  foods  vje  need  and  how  to  buy  and  prepare 
thorn  jasely, 

i  ^''\        \         To  help  the  brido  and  all  of  those  who 

_   ..  i.  ,  ■■  ■  ^'■'•v  cook  for  two,  nutritionists  of  the  U,  S, 

^x'  \^  /'-;^      \      Department  of  Agriculture  have  prepared  a 

{  ('\        o  '  k'        y   jf older  called  ''Food  for  IVo",    Told  in  the 

^     (^story  of  a  typical  young  couple,  the  folder 
\J      ""'  si^r  shovjs  how  meals  may  be  planned  so  that  they 

jv'^  are  nutritious,  varied  and  at  rcasonablu  cost. 


\f^^'<CS^  ^^/"^.^ly^f    There's  a  check  list  of  the  kinds  of  food 

ZIZZ^^i  ..-^  j\     needed  for  energy  and  good  health.    And  there 
f'  '  ape  tips  for  wise  shopping- and  for  making  use 


.'I  |\  \    of  leftovers. 

special  service  to  directors  of  women's  programs,  vje  have  a 
frv-e  copy  of  "Food  for  Two"  for  you  at  our  regional  office.    Just  write 
and  roQUOst  your  bulletin  from  the  War  Food  Administration,  Office 
of  Marketing  Services,  60  Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  New  York,- 

Since  oiir  regional  office  supply  is  limited,  tell  your  listeners  they 
may  obtain  a  copy  of  "Food  for  Two"  frue  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vi'ashington  25,  D,C 


^-SIDSS  ON  HEAT 


After  July  1,  Foderally  inspected  slaughterers. .  .those  viho  can 
ship  meat  over  state  lines.,,have  been  allowed  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  neat  they  arc  required  to  set  aside  for  military  and  other 
G-Dvernment  needs.    This  means  more  of  the  currently  marketed  meat 
T.-ill  be  available  for  civilians. 

Ihese  reductions  were  possible  because  the  military  and  other 
Government  purchases  of  meat  were  high  during  the  period  vjhen  more 
cattle  v;ore  marketed.    Now,  during  the  season  when  m>^at  production 
is  lov;er,  their  purchases  are  curtailed  to  make  a  more  even 
distribution  of  this  food  to  civilians. 

About  half  of  the  Good,  Choice,  and  Corimercial  cuts  of  beef  we;re 
foimerly  set  aside  for  Government  needs.    Under  the  amended  '.Jar  Food 
order  only  30  percent  of  those  cuts  will  now  be  set  aside.    The  set- 
aside  regulation  applicable  to  Utility,  Canner  and  Cutter  grades  of 
beef  will  be  reduced  from  75  ■percent  to  65  percent.    The  veal  take 
has  been  reduced  from  35  to  30  percent  and  lamb  from  20  to  15  percent. 
The  quantity  of  bacon. to  be  set  aside  for  Government  claimants  has 
also  been  cut  hir  about  20  percent. 


GKICKE^I  AT  THE  GOAL  LIME 


The  A.riried  Forces  are  -iiaking  slight  seasonal  reductions  in  the 
amiount  of  chickens  they  buy  from  major  coinraercial  brciler  area. 
These  broiler  areas. . .which  have  the  type  of  poultry  most  desired 
by  the  Armed  Forces  for  export,,, are  located  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
states  and  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri. 

Since  last  December  the  /-irmed  Forces  have  been  buying  most  all 
of  the  chickens  marketed  in  these  areas  under  a  War  Food  Administration 
set-aside  order.    Under  the  modified  order,  all  poultry  marketed  in-- 
■  the SO- areas  will  still  be  processed  in  accordance- with  Army  specifications. 
Then  the  Arrr.y  will  take  70  percent  of  an  established  goal,.. that  goal 
being  based  on  production  in  a  40-hour  week.    Any  chicken  processed 
above  the  goal  may  be  released  by  the  VJar  Focd  Administration  to 
the  processor  for  sale  to  civilians.    Processors  arc  being  requested 
<to  give  preference  to  civilian  hospitals. 

Ill  TJXL  GLASSES 


V7ith  the  arrival  of  summer,  tea  becomes  a  refresher  note  in  the 
menu  of  more  people.    On  a  year-round    basis,  the  heaviest  per 
capita  tea  consuraing  areas  arc  in  New  England  around  Boston  and  in 
the  Midwest  around  Chicago.    The  other  sections  of  our  country  step 
up  their  demands  during  the  sumjner  in  the  form  of  iced  tea. 


(Continued  ;■■'>) 
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Waile  we're  not  q^uite  the  tea  drinking  nation  that  Great  Britain  is, 
the  use  of  tea  in  this  country  had  been  progressively  increasing  until 
the  war  and  our  total  tea  order  is  large.    Last  year  we  drank  about 
72  million  pounds  of  tea.     Enthusiasts  of  this  beverage  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  194-5  supply  for  civilians  will  be  about  83  million 
pounds, . .fairly  near  the  pre-war  demand, , .though  it  will  all  be  black 


tea. 


You  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  tea  we 
drink  when  you  realize  that  the  contents  of  the 
familiar  one-fourth  pound  package  of  loose  tea 
make  about  ^0  cups  of  hot  t  ea.    The  use  of  tea  packed 
in  individual  bags  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  because  of  the  convenience  in  serving. 
And  in  this  form  probably  there  is  a  saving 
because  the  measurement  is  more  exact. 


Of  course,  our  tea  imports  were  larger  before 
the  war.    Prior  to  the  attack  en  Pearl  Harbor  we 
got  tea  from  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Suiaatra,  China, 
Formosa  and  even  Japan,    Our  only  two  sources 
during  the  war  have  been  India  and  Ceylon.  With 
practic^.lly  all  the  United  and  neutral  nations  depending  on  these 
two  countries,  it  was  necessary  through  the  Combined  Food  Board  to 
divide  tea  on  an  international  basis. 

.    .  '  The  War 

Food  Administration  early  in  the  vjar  took  steps  to  assure  fair 
distribution  of  the  limited  supply  in  this  country.    Tea  packers  were 
given  quotas  restricting  their  deliveries  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  1941  deliveries.    Due  to  an  improved  supply,  the  War  Food 
Administration  in  January  of  this  year  suspended  these  quota  restrictions 
on  the  flovj  of  tea  froist  packers  to  wholesalers. 


FREEZING  THE  G.I.  MILK  BRINK 


Fresh  milkl    That' s  one  of  the  first  food  requests  our  service 
men  make  on  returning  to  the  United  States, 

Many  of  our  wounded  service  men  are  getting  their  first  taste  of 
fresh  milk  a  bit  before  they  toturn  to  the  homeland ... thanks  to  the 
development  of  a  nev;  frozen  milk.    Under  this  new  method,  fresh, 
high  quality,  whole  milk  is  quickly  frozen  at  a  very  low  temperature 
and  held  at  a  low  temperature  until  ready  for  use.    Usually  this  ■; 
frozen  product  is  shipped  in  quart  or  half -pint  paper  containers, 
M^hen  it  is  thawed  out  it  has  the  natural  appearance,  flavor  and 
taste  of  the  origiaal  product.    There  is  no  separation  of  the  butterfat 
and  the  bacterial  count  remains  low. 

Before  the  quick  frozen  v;hole  m.ilk  was  developed,  hospital  ships 
like  overseas  troops  were  dependent  on  milk  made  from  dried  whole 
milk  powder,    PJhilo  the  dried  milk  had  all  the  food  values  of  fresh 
fluid  milk,  the  frozen  milk  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  the  taste 
of  the  oringal  product. 
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. . . .  .E'o  0?  THE  NCiimE;-.STERIT  AREk. . . 


FOOD  IS  IN'  IH5  MCVIZS  NOYf 

GLAI.IGUR  Gvon  glamourizing  tlio"  things  that  are  food  for  you 

to  oat  —  naturally  means  turning  to  Hollywood  for  help,  l!iat  is 
vAv.t  tho  War  Food  Administration  did  v.'hon  it  askod  Walt  Disney  to 
tell  the  American  ho:;ie  front  hov/  to  keep  healthy  by  eating  a  well 
rounded  diet* 

We  went  to  the  ^review  of  the  movie  "Something  You  Didn't  Eat" 
which  Mr,  Disney  turned  out  with  all  his  usual  flair  for  making  homely 
things  delightful,    Tho  preview  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  New  York 
City's  Museum,  of  Modern  iiTt.      A  distinguished  group  of  nutritionists, 
home  ..economists,  tcaGh::.rs,  witors,  and  editors  laughed  at  Disney's 
magical  way  of  rc^telling  the  story  of  good  nutrition  in  a  nine-minute 
film.    It  is  done  through  examining"  of  one  Mr,- Jones  and  his  wife  — 
typical  of  the  seven  out  of  ton  /imericans  vvho  are  not  fed  nearly 
so  well  as  they  easily  could  be  in  this  land  of  plenty,  . 

Drc  Norman  Jolliffe,  chairman  Nev/  York  City  Food  and  Nutrition 
Committee  presided,    Dr«.  Charles  G,  King,  scientific  director, 
Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc..  and  Hon.  John  S,  Ifede,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Novj  York  City  spoke. 

Dr.  Frank  Y.  Boudroau,  director  Milbcoik  Memorial  Fund,  told  the 
audience  of  the  increasingly  better  health  resulting  from  nutrition 
education  in  Groat  Britain  during  the  years  of  xvar  scarcities. 

The  glov;  of  technicolor  gives  to  the  basic  seven  food  all  the 
glam-ourous  aopeal  of  starSc-      The  ease  with  vjhich  Mrs.  Jones 
picks  something  from  each  of  the  seven  groups  suggests  it  is  not 
hard  to  feed  the  family  v;cll  —  and  v;het  appetites  at  tho  same  tinio, 

Warner  Brothers  Motion  Picture  Corporation  is  nox7  distributing 
"Something  You  Didn't  Eat  "'to  movie  houses  throughout  tho  country..* 
We  advise  every oody  to  get  to  see  this  very    KioY  to  take  lesson 
on  hovj  to  eat  well. 

In  case  you  arc  planning  a  party  of  food  minded  folk  or  ^vant 
to  entertain  some  children  sometime  in  the  fall,  you  laay  be  able 
-  to  borrov;  one  of  tho  16  millimeter  prints  of  "Something  You  Didn't 
Sat".    Church,  School,  Civic  and  other  group  gatherings  are  eligible 
to  borrov;.    The  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Vjashington  25,  D.C,,  is  the  place- to  apply. 
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PLENTIFUL  FOOD  II^ORMATTON 

The  foods  on  this  list  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the 
Northeastern  Area  for  the  month  of  July,  Your  mention  of  these  foods  on 
your  program  vjill  help  encourage  wise  use  of  the  wartime  food  supply. 


FRESH  FHUITS  AM)  VEGETAnLES 

OTHER  FOODS 

Peaches 

Dry  mix  soups 

Cabbage 

Dry  edible  peas 

Snap  Beans 

Soya  flour,  grits  &  flakes 

Carrots  (especially  after 

1/i/heat  flour 

mid-July) 

Macaroni ,  spaghetti ,  noodles 

Other  products  in  local 

Oatmeal 

abundance 

Citrus  marmalade 

Apple  butter,  jellies  & 

grape,  plum  &  fig  jams 

 1 

Follovj  our  FEATURE  THESE  lists  for  more  current  information  on 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  a  report  on  food  supplies  in  your 
particular  market  check  with  the  local  market  reporter  or  the  nearest 
Office  of  Marketing  Services,  U.S.  Department  of  /agriculture. 


FEATURE  EiESE 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region,    l/ire  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods 
vjhen  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is 
the  fifty-sixth  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in 
"R/lDIO  ROUND-UP"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from,  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis 
for  this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week, 
phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 


NEV^  YORK  GITT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Beets  Lettuce 
Cabbage  Parsley 
Cauliflower  Radishes 
Chicory  Romaine 
Escarole  Spinach 
Kale  Swiss  Chard 


Beans 

Cabbage 

Lettuce 

Kale 

Kohlrabi 


Peaches 
Potatoes 
Radishes 
Swiss  Chard 


Beets 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Peaches 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Cantaloupes 

Celery 

Greens 

Onions 

Peaches 

Radishes 


PITTSBURCai 


BALTIMORE 


Beets       Green  Onions 
Cabbage  Radishes 
Kale  Spinach 
Kohlrabi  Watermelons 
Iceberg  lettuce 


Beets 

Cabbage 

Onions 


